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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



I bats endeavoured to make this edition something more 
loll and satisfactory than the first. 1 have sought with 
the utmost care, and read with equal attention, every 
thing which has appeared in public against my opinions ; I 
have taken advantage of the candid liberty of my friends; 
and if by these means I have been better enabled to dis- 
cover the imperfections of the work, the indulgence it has 
received, imperfect as it was, furnished me with a new mo- 
tive to spare no reasonable pains for its improvement. 
Though I have not found sufficient reason, or what appeared 
to me sufficient, for making any material change in my 
theory, I have found necessary, in many places, to explain, 
illustrate, and enforce it ; I have prefixed an introductory 
discourse concerning Taste: it is a matter curious in itself; 
and it leads naturally enough to the principal inquiry. 
This, with the other explanations, has made the work con- 
siderably larger, and by increasing its bulk, has, I am 
afraid, added to its faults; so that notwithstanding all my 
attention, it may stand in need of a yet greater share of 
indulgence than it required at its first appearance. 

They who are accustomed to studies of this nature will 
expect, and they will allow, too, for many faults. They 
know that many of the objects of our inquiry are in them- 
selves obscure and intricate ; and that many others have 
been rendered so by affected refinement, or false learning ; 
they know that there are many impediments in the subject, 
in die prejudice of others, and even in our own, that render 
it a matter of no small difficulty to shew, in a clear light, 
the genuine face of nature. They know that whilst the 
mind is intent on the general scheme of things, some parti- 
enlar parts must be neglected ; that we must often submit 
the style to the matter, and frequently give up the praise 
of elegance, satisfied with being clear. 

The characters of nature are legible, it is true; but the^ 
are not plain enough to enable those who ra&Ao -twt&.'&Kca.. 
We most make use of a cautious, 1 hiA a\m<»\ *«a&>*'tes*»~ 
rout, method of proceeding. We must uo\ *»*»«*• *°252« 
when we can scarcely pretend to creep. \u c ^ l *fS^ 
aaj complex matter, we ought to «xasn&D» «*«0 o^***""- 
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contrast, which would escape us on the singu 
greater number of the comparisons we make, 
neral and the more certain our knowledge is 1 
as built upon a more extensive and perfect ind 

If an inquiry thus carefully conducted shoo 
of discovering the truth, it may answer an en 
useful, in discovering to us the weakness of ou 
standing. If it does not make us knowing, it i 
modest. If it does not preserve us from em 
least from the spirit of error j and may make 
of pronouncing' with positiveness or with he 
much labour may end in so much uncertainty. 

i could wish that, in examining this theoi 
method were pursued which I endeavoured t 
forming it. Hie objections, in my opinion, 004 
posed, either to the several principles as they 1 
considered, or to the justness of the conclus 
drawn from them. But it is common to pai 
the premises and conclusion in silence, and to 
an objection, some poetical passage which do 
easilv accounted for upon the principles I c 
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principles we employ. In reality, the subject requires a 
much closer attention than we dare claim from our manner 
of treating it. 

If it should not appear on the face of the work, I most 
caution the reader against imagining that I intended a full 
dissertation on the Sublime and Beautiful. My inquiry 
went no farther than to the origin of these ideas. If the 
qualities which I have ranged under the head of the Sublime 
be all found consistent with each other, and all different 
from those which 1 place under the head of Beauty ; and 
if those which compose the class of the Beautiful have the 
same consistency with themselves, and the same opposition 
to those which are classed under the denomination of the 
Sublime, I am in little pain whether any body chooses to 
follow the name I give them or not, provided he allows that 
what I disposed under different heads are in reality diffe- 
rent things in nature. The use I make of the words may 
be blamed, as too confined, or too extended; my meaning 
cannot well be misunderstood. 

To conclude : whatever progress may be. made toward the 
discovery of truth in this matter, I do not repent the pains 
1 have taken in it. The use of such inquiries may be very 
considerable. Whatever turns the soul inward on itself 
tends to concentre, its forces, and to fit it for greater and 
stronger flights of science. By looking into physical causes, 
our minds are opened and enlarged ; and in this pursuit, 
whether we take, or whether we lose or gain, the chase is 
certainly of service. Cicero, true as he was at the Aca- 
demic philosophy, and consequently led to reject the cer- 
tainty of physical, as of every other kind of knowledge, 
yet freely confesses its great importance to the human un« 
derstanding ;*Est animorum ingeniorumque nostrorum 
naturale quoddam quasi pabulum consideratio contem- 
platioque natures.' If we can direet the lights we derive 
from such exalted speculations, upon the humbler field of 
the imagination, whilst we investigate the springs, and trace 
the courses of our passions, we may not only communicate 
to the taste a sort of philosophical «A\&*y , \s"0X *« ik*3 
reject back on the severer sciences som* oil Vta ^ra££*«&&. 
«*Pmm of taste, without whAcb. tib* «refc\eafc v*j&rX«** 

in tkowe sciences will always haw* the tkW**** 30 ** * lW "" 

thing illiberal. 



Un 1A91X. 

ON a superficial view, we may seem to 
widely from each other in oar reasonin 
less in our pleasures ; bat, notwithstand 
ference, which I think to be rather app 
real, it is probable that the standard bo 
son and Taste is the same in all humai 
for, if there were not some principles o 
as well as of sentiment common to all n 
hold could possibly be taken either of t 
or their passions, sufficient to maintain t 
correspondence of life. It appears, in 
generally acknowledged, that with rega 
and falsehood there is something fixed 
people in their disputes continually a 
certain tests and standards, which are 
all sides, and are supposed to be establ 
common nature. But there is not the si 
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reduced those maxims into a system. If Taste has 
not been so happily cultivated, it was not that the 
•object was barren, but that the labourers were few 
or negligent; for, to say the truth, there are not the 
same interesting motives to impel us to fix the one, 
which urge us to ascertain the other. And, after 
s!U, if men differ in their opinion concerning such 
matters, their difference is not attended with the 
same important consequences ; else I make no doubt 
but that the logic of Taste, if I may be allowed the 
expression, might very possibly be as well digested, 
and we might come to discuss matters of this na- 
ture with as much certainty, as those which seem 
more immediately within the province of mere rea- 
son. And indeed it is very necessary, at the entrance 
into such an inquiry as our present, to make this 
point as clear as possible ; for if Taste has no fixed 
principles, if the imagination is not affected accord- 
ing to some invariable and certain laws, our labour 
it like to be employed to very little purpose : as it 
must be judged a useless, if not an absurd under- 
taking, to lay down rules for caprice, and to set up 
for a legislator of whims and fancies. 

The term Taste, like all other figurative terms, is 
not extremely accurate : the thing which we under- 
stand by it is far from a simple and determinate 
idea in the minds of- most men, and it is therefore 
liable to uncertainty and confusion. I have no 
great opinion of a definition, the celebrated remedy 
for the cure of this disorder. For, when we define, 
we seem in danger of circumscribing nature within 
the bounds of our own notions, which we often take 
up by hazard, or embrace on trust, or form out of a 
limited and partial consideration oi tab <&^kX\a- 
4bv as, instead of extending out ideas xn XafcA^ <£^ 
sjbar nature comprehends, accoidVn% vo \«t isjssbb*** 



tion be what it will, in the order of thingi 
rather to follow than to precede our i: 
which it ought to be considered as the 
must be acknowledged, that the methods 
sition and teaching may be sometimes diff 
on very good reason undoubtedly: bu 
part, I am convinced that the method ol 
which approaches most nearly to the met 
vestigation is Incomparably the best; i 
content with serving up a few barren an 
truths, it leads to the stock on which the; 
tends to set the reader himself in the track 
tion, and to direct him into those paths 
the author has made his own discovei 
should be so happy as to have made an 
valuable. 

But, to cut off all pretence for cavillini 
by the word Taste no more than that facull 
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then axe ; however paradoxical it may seem to 
those who,-on a superficial view, imagine that there 
is so great a diversity of Tastes, both in kind and 
degree, that nothing can be more intermediate. 

All the natural powers in man, that I know, that 
are conversant about external objects, are the 
Senses, the Imagination, and the Judgment. And 
first, with regard to the Senses. We do and we 
must suppose, that as the conformation of their 
organs are nearly or altogether the same in all men, 
so the manner of perceiving external objects is in 
all men the same, or with little difference. We are 
satisfied that what appears to be light to one eye ap- 
pears light to another ; that what seems sweet to 
one palate is sweet to another ; that what is dark 
and bitter to this man is likewise dark and bitter to 
that : and we conclude in the same manner of great 
and little, hard and soft, hot and cold, rough and 
smooth, and indeed of all the natural qualities and 
affections of bodies. If we suffer ourselves to ima- 
gine that their senses present to different men dif- 
ferent images of things, this sceptical proceeding 
will make every sort of reasoning on every subject 
vain and frivolous, even that sceptical reasoning it- 
self, which had persuaded us to entertain a doubt 
concerning the agreement of our perceptions. But 
as there will be little doubt that bodies present 
similar images to the whole species, it must neces- 
sarily be allowed, that the pleasures and the pains 
which every object excites in one man, it must 
raise in all mankind, whilst it operates naturally, 
simply, and by its proper powers only; for, if we 
deny this, we must imagine that the same cause, 
operating in the same manner, axvd on v&^msa *& 
the same kind, will produce uiffeteiftfctt^X»»Ni\jA<3&. 
would be highly absurd. "Let us fcrtt cauf\&«t x>c&» 
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terness unpleasant. Here there is no divei 
their sentiments ; and that there is not app 
lly from the consent of all men in the metap! 
rich are taken from the sense of Taste. A 
oaper, bitter expressions, bitter curses, a b 
te, are terms well and strongly understood bj 
nd we are altogether as well understood whe 
y, a sweet disposition, a sweet person, a s 
mdition, and the like. It is confessed, that 
>m and some other causes, have made mam 
iations from the natural pleasures or pains * 
elong to these several Tastes ; but then the jp 
f distinguishing between the natural and tl 
uired relish remains to the very last. A mai 
[uently comes to prefer the taste of tobacco tc 
>f sugar, and the flavour of vinegar to that of 
rat this makes no confusion in Tastes, whilst 
lensible that the tobacco and vinegar are not i 
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far from conferring with such a person upon Tastes, 
as from reasoning concerning the relations of 
quantity with one who should deny that all the parts 
together were equal to the whole. We do not call 
a man of this kind wrong in his notions, but abso- 
1 utely mad . Exceptions of this sort, in either way , 
do not at all impeach our general rule, nor make us 
Conclude that men have various principles concern- 
ing the relations of quantity, or the Taste of 
things. So that when it is said, Taste cannot be 
disputed, it can only mean, that no one can strictly 
answer what pleasure or pain some particular man 
may find from the Taste of some particular thing. 
This, indeed, cannot be disputed ; but we may dis- 
pute, and with sufficient clearness too, concerning 
the things which are naturally pleasing or disa- 
greeable to the sense. But when we talk of any 
peculiar or acquired relish, then we must know the 
habits, the prejudices, or the distempers of this 
particular man, and we must draw our conclusion 
from those. 

This agreement of mankind is not confined to 
the Taste solely. The principle of pleasure derived 
from sight is the same in all. Light is more pleas- 
ing than darkness. Summer, when the earth is 
clad in green, when the heavens are serene and 
bright, is more agreeable than winter, when every 
thing makes a different appearance. I never re- 
member, that any thing beautiful, whether a man, 
a beast, a bird, or a plant, was ever shewn, though 
it were to a hundred people, that they did not all 
immediately agree that it was beautiful, though 
some might have thought that it fell short of their 
expectation, or that other thing* wex* %\}ft\fo&T. \ 
believe no man thinks a goose to \>e moTO^w^^^ 
then a 8 wan, or imagines that wh&t tk^J c*^V£ w** 
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endent oy we sigm itsd*. *#u* m*u* 6 ., %.«. . 
ineously present themselves to the palate 
o to the sight, they are generally appli 
:ither as food or as medicine j and, f 
lualities which they possess for nutritive 
unal purposes, they often form the palat 
;rees, and by force of these associations 
3pium is pleasing to Turks, on accoun 
agreeable delirium it produces. Tobae 
delight of Dutchmen, as it diffuses a tc 
pleasing stupefaction. Fermented spiri 
our common people, because they banish 
all consideration of future or present evil? 
these would lie absolutely neglected if the 
ties had originally gone no farther than tl 
but all these, together with tea and coffee, 
other things, have passed from the ap 
shop to our tables, and were taken for b 
before they were thought of for pleasi 
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sure in them. There is in all men a sufficient re. 
membrance of the original natural causes of plea- 
sure, to enable them to bring all things offered to 
their senses to that standard, and to regulate their 
feelings and opinions by it. Suppose one had so 
vitiated his palate as to take more pleasure in the 
taste, of opium than in that of butter or honey, to 
be presented with a bolus of squills; there is hardly 
any doubt but that he would prefer the butteT or 
honey to this nauseous moreel, or to any other bit- 
ter drug to which he had been accustomed ; which 
proves that his palate was naturally like that of 
other men in all things, that it is still like the palate 
of other men in many things, and only vitiated in 
some particular points. For in judging of any new 
thing, even of a Taste similar to that which he has 
been formed by habit to like, he finds his palate 
affected in the natural manner, and on the common 
principles. Thus the pleasure of all the senses, of 
the sight, and even of the Taste, that most ambigu- 
ous of the senses, is the same in all, high and low, 
learned and unlearned. 

Besides the ideas, with their annexed pains and 
pleasures, which are presented by the sense, the 
mind of man possesses a sort of creative power of 
its own; either in representing at pleasure the 
images of things in the order and manner in which 
they were received by the senses, or in combining' 
those images in a new manner, and according to a 
different order. This power is called Imagination ; 
and to this belongs whatever is called wit, fancy, in- 
vention, and the like. But it must be observed, 
that the power of the imagination is incapable of 
producing any thing absolutely new, \t caxv, *rc\^ 
vary the disposition of those idea* n«Yl\<&.\\.V«&'tc- 
ceived from the senses. "Now , the \mj*> , m&» s *' * x% 



it can only be pleased or displeased with tb 
from the same principle on which the 
pleased or displeased with the realities ; 
sequently there must be just as close an a; 
in the imaginations as in the senses of 
little attention will convince us that thif 
necessity be the case. 

But in the imagination, besides the paii 
sure arising from the properties of the na 
ject, a pleasure is perceived from the resc 
which the imitation has to the original : 
gination, I conceive, can have no pleasure 
results from one or other of these cause 
these causes operate pretty uniformly upon 
because they operate by principles in nati 
which are not derived from any particular '. 
advantages. Mr. Locke very justly and fi 
serves of wit, that it is chiefly conversant ii 
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ttt things in the world. When two distinct ob- 
* are unlike to each other, it is only what we 
•at; things axe in their common way; and 
reforo they make no impression on the imagina* 
i : typfcrhen two distinct objects have a resem- 
ace/4*iare struck, we attend to them, and we 
plr aaafl. The mind of man has naturally a far 
iter alacrity and satisfaction in tracing resem- 
»ces, than in searching for differences : because 
oaking resemblances we produce new images ; 
mite, we create, we enlarge our stock : but in 
:ing distinctions we offer no food at all to the 
rjnation; the task itself is more severe and 
une, and what pleasure we derive from it is 
ething of a negative and indirect nature. A 
e of news is told me in the morning; this, 
ely as a piece of news, as a fact added to my 
c, gives me some pleasure. In the evening, I 
there was nothing in it. What do I gain by 
but the dissatisfaction to find that I had been 
wed upon ? Hence it is that men are much more 
rally inclined to belief than to incredulity, 
it is upon this principle that the most ignorant 
barbarous nations have frequently excelled in 
itudes, comparisons, metaphors, and allegories, 
have been weak and backward in distinguish- 
ed sorting their ideas. And it is for a reason 
lis kind that Homer and the oriental writers, 
jh very fond of similitudes, and though they 
. strike out such as are truly admirable* they 
m take care to have them exact ; that is, they 
iken with the general resemblance, they paint 
tngly, and they take no notice of the difference 
i may be found between the things compared. 
w, as the pleasure of TeMSTEftta»Rfc v^ ^ aaX 
principally flatters the, im*^i»&«fc»iSX ,SM!0k 




ceeds. A man to whom sculpture is new 
barber's block, or some ordinary piece of si 
he is immediately struck and pleased, be< 
sees something like a human figure ; and, 
taken up with this likeness, he does not a 
tend to its defects. No person, I believe 
first time of seeing a piece of imitation, «' 
Some time after we suppose that this novic 
upon a more artificial work of the same nat 
now begins to look with contempt on wha 
mired at first ; not that he admired it even 
its unlikeness to a man, but for that general 
inaccurate resemblance which it bore to the 
figure. What he admired at different t 
these so different figures, is strictly the sau 
though his knowledge is improved, his Tas 
altered. Hitherto his mistake was from a 
knowledge in art, and this arose from his ii 
ence j but, he may be still deficient from * 
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in mm, but upon superior knowledge, may appear 
fvonujjevenl instances. The story of the ancient 
painter and the shoemaker is very veil known. 
The shoemaker set the painter right with regard to 
some mistakes he had made in the shoe of one of 
his figures, and which the painter who had not made 
such accurate observations on shoes, and was con- 
tent with a general resemblance, had never ob- 
served • But this w as no impeachment to the Taste 
of the painter 4 it only shewed some want of know- 
ledge in the art of making shoes. Let us imagine, 
that an anatomist had come into the painter's work- 
ing room. His piece is in general well done, the 
figure in question in a good attitude, and the parts 
well adjusted to then various movements ; yet the 
anatomist, critical in his art, may observe the swell 
of some muscle not quite just in the peculiar ac- 
tion of the figure. Here the anatomist observes 
what the painter had not observed ; and he passes 
by what the shoemaker had remarked. But a want 
of the last critical knowledge in anatomy no more 
reflected on the natural good Taste of the painter, 
or of any common observer of his piece, than the 
want of an exact knowledge in the formation of the 
shoe. A fine piece of a decollated head of St. 
John the Baptist was shewn to a Turkish empe- 
ror ; he praised many things, but he observed one 
defect ; he observed that the skin did not shrink 
from the wounded part of the neck. The sultan on 
this occasion, though his observation was very just, 
discovered no more natural Taste than the painter 
who executed this piece, or than a thousand Euro- 
pean connoisseurs,]who probably never would have 
made the same observation. His TuxkAah. tEAapato} 
had indeed been, well acquainted V\\Yx \>a».\. \£X&&& 
spectacle? which the others con\d onVj Yiwft'WV*" 
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figure ; the sympathy proceeding from a 
and affecting incident. So far as Taste is 
it is nearly common to all. 

In poetry and other pieces of imagina 
same parity may be observed. It is true, 
man is charmed with Don Bellianis, and re 
gil coldly; whilst another is transported i 
ifineid, and leaves Don Bellianis to c 
These two men seem to have Taste very 
from each other; but in fact they differ vc 
In both these pieces, which inspire such 
sentiments, a tale exciting admiration is to! 
are fall of action, both are passionate ; in 
voyages, battles, triumphs, and continual 
of fortune. The admirer of Don Belli an ie 
does not understand the refined languag 
.ASneid, who, if it was degraded into the stj 
Pilgrim's Progress, might feel it in all it! 
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only solicitous for the fate of his hero, he is not in 
the least troubled at this extravagant blunder. For 
why should he be shocked at a shipwreck on the 
coast of Bohemia, who does not know but that Bo- 
hemia may be an island in the Atlantic ocean ; and, 
after all, what reflection is this on the natural good 
Taste of the person here supposed ? 

80 far, then, as Taste belongs to the Imagination, 
its principle is the same in all men ; there is no 
difference in the manner of their being affected, nor 
in the causes of the affection ; but in the degree there 
is a difference, which arises from two causes princi- 
pally ; either from a greater degree of natural sensi- 
bility, or from a closer and longer attention to the 
object. To illustrate this by the procedure of the 
senses, in which the same difference is found, let 
us suppose a very smooth marble table to be set be- 
fore two men ; they both perceive it to be smooth, 
and they are both pleased with it because of this 
quality. So far they agree. But suppose another, 
and after that another table, the latter still smoother 
than the former, to be set before them. It is now 
very probable that these men, who are so agreed 
upon what is smooth, and in the pleasure from 
thence, will disagree when they come to settle 
which table has the advantage in point of polish. 
. Here is indeed the great difference between Tastes, 
when men come to compare the excess or diminu- 
tion of things which are judged by degree and not 
by measure. Nor is it easy, when such a difference 
arises, to settle the point, if the excess or diminution 
be not glaring. If we differ in opinion about two 
quantities, we can have recourse to a common mea- 
sure, which may decide the question with. tkfe^oX- 
moat exactneaa; and this, I lake \t,\a < w\m& ^n«* 
mathematical knowledge a greater cetteVnfc? ^qkxv 



acuteness of the tense equal, the greate; 
and habit in such things will have the 
In the question about the tables, the mart 
will unquestionably determine the most 
But notwithstanding this want of a com 
sure for settling many disputes relative to 
and their representative the imaginatic 
that the principles are the same in all 
there is no disagreement until we come t 
into the pre-eminence or difference of thii 
brings us within the province of the judg 
So long as we are conversant with th 
qualities of things, hardly any more tha 
gination seems concerned j little more 
the imagination seems concerned when tl 
are represented, because, by the force 
sympathy; they are felt in all men withe 
course to reasoning, and their justness : 
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the judgment, which is improved by atten- 
by the habit of reasoning. All these make 
nderable part of what are considered as 
of Taste ; and Horace sends us to the 
schools of philosophy and the world for our instruc- 
tion in them. Whatever certainty is to be acquired 
in morality and the science of life; just the same 
degree of certainty have we in what relates to them 
in works of imitation. Indeed it is for the most 
part in our skill in manners, and in the observances 
of time and place, and of decency in general, which 
is only to be learned in those schools to which Ho- 
race recommends us, that what is called Taste by 
way of distinction, consists; and which is in reality 
no other than a more refined judgment. On the 
whole it appears to me, that what is called Taste, 
in its most general acceptation, is not a simple idea, 
but is partly made up of a perception of the primary 
pleasures of sense, and the secondary pleasures of 
the imagination, and of the conclusions of the rea- 
soning faculty concerning the various relations of 
these, and concerning the human passions, manners, 
and actions. All this is requisite to form Taste, 
and the groundwork of all these is the same in the 
human mind ; for, as the senses are the great ori- 
ginals of all our ideas, and consequently of all our 
pleasures, if they are not uncertain and arbitrary, 
the whole groundwork of Taste is common to all, 
and therefore there is a sufficient foundation for a 
conclusive reasoning on these matters. 

Whilst we consider Taste merely according to its 
nature and species, we shall find its principles en- 
tirely uniform ; but the degree in which these prin- 
ciples prevail in the several individual* otTMDefcx&k. 
10 altogether as different as the pTVnxA^\e%^DATD3M^«^ 
are similar. For sensibility and y&djgins&X, VuvOa. 



such persons the most striking objects ma 1 
faint and obscure impression. There are < 
continually in the agitation of gross anc 
• sensual pleasures, or so occupied in the low ■ 
of avarice, or so heated in the chase of hon 
distinction, that their minds, which had b 
continually to the storms of these violent i 
pestuous passions, can hardly be put in m 
the delicate and refined play of the imaj 
These men, though from a different cause 
as stupid and insensible as the former ; bi 
ever either of these happen to be struck * 
natural elegance or greatness, or with these 
in any work of art, they are moved upon 1 
principle. 

The cause of a wrong Taste is a defect 
ment. And this may arise from a natur 
ness of understanding, in whatever the sti 
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standing, without inducing us to suppose that there 
are no settled principles of reason. And indeed? 
on the whole, one may observe, that there is rather 
lees difference upon matters of Taste among man* 
kind, than upon most of those which depend upon 
the naked reason; and that men are far better 
agreed on the excellence of a description in Virgil, 
than on the truth or falsehood of a theory of Aris- 
totle. 

A rectitude of judgment in the arts, which may 
be called a good Taste, does in a great measure de- 
pend upon sensibility, because if the mind has no 
bent to the pleasures of the imagination, it will 
never apply itself sufficiently to works of that spe- 
cies to acquire a competent knowledge in them. But 
though a degree of sensibility is requisite to form a 
good judgment, yet a good judgment does not neces- 
sarily arise from a quick sensibility of pleasure : it 
frequently happens that a very poor judge, merely by 
force of a greater complexional sensibility, is more 
affected by a very poor piece, than the best judge by 
the most perfect ; for, as every thing new, extraordi. 
nary, grand, or passionate, is well calculated to af- 
fect such a person, and that the faults do not affect 
him, his pleasure is more pure and unmixed ; and 
as it is merely a pleasure of the imagination, it is 
much higher than any which is derived from a recti- 
tude of the judgment : the judgment is for the greater 
part employed in throwing stumbling-blocks in the 
way of the imagination, in dissipating the scenes of 
its enchantment, and in tying us down to the dis- 
agreeable yoke of our reason ; for almost the only 
pleasure that men have in judging better than others, 
consists in a sort of conscious pride and au^aTORto} * 
which arises from thinking rightYy \ \roX.^Qb«x , Sea>* 
is an indirect pleasure* a pleasure Vfcick. tout ^ x 
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either is or can be suspected to operate 
ply principles for every different appea 
less, and unphilosophical too, in a higl 
This matter might be pursued much 
% it is not the extent of the subject whicl 
scribe our bounds, for what subject doe 
out to infinity T it is the nature of ou 
scheme, and- the single point of view : 
consider it, which ought to put a sto 
searches. 
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PART I. 

3ECTION I.— NOVELTY. 

THE first and the simplest emotion which we dis- 
cover in the human mind is Cariosity. By curiosity 
I mean whatever desire we have for, or whatever 
pleasure we take in, novelty. We see children 
perpetually running from place to place to hunt out 
something new : they catch with great eagerness, 
and with very little choice, at whatever comes be* 
fore them; their attention is engaged by every 
thing, because every thing has, in that stage of life, 
the charm of novelty to recommend it. But as 
those things, which engage us merely by their no- 
velty, cannot attach us for any length of time, 
curiosity is the most superficial of all the affections; 
it changes its object perpetually ; it has an appetite 
which is very sharp, but very easily satisfied ; and 
it has always an appearance of giddiness, restless- 
ness, and anxiety. Curiosity, from its nature, is a 
very active principle ; it quickly runs over the great- 
est part of its objects, and soon exhausts the variety 
which is commonly to be met with in nature ; the 
same things make frequent returns, and they return 
with less and less of any agreeable effect* — In short, 
the occurrences of life, by the time w% caiofe m* 
know it a little, would be inca.pan\e ol «£Leticm%'&A 
mind with any other sensation* tnan taoiA *V\»»&*- 
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uwsy suumu uoc oe exertea in tnose tn: 
daily vulgar use have brought into a si 
ing familiarity. Some degree of nov 
one of the materials in every instru 
works upon the mind ; and curiosity 1 
more or less with all our passions. 

8ECT. II — PAIN AMD PLEASl 

IT seems then necessary towards mov; 
sions of people advanced in life to any* 
degree, that the objects designed for tl 
besides their being in some measure : 
be capable of exciting pain and pleasur* 
causes. Pain and pleasure are simple 
pable of definition. People are not 
mistaken in their feelings, but they ai 
quently wrong in the names they give t 
their reasonings about them. Many an 
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a I am called from this state into a state of ac- 
pleasure, it does not appear neeeasary that I 
\d pass through the medium of any aort of pain, 
eves a state of indifference, or ease* or tram* 
ity, or call it what you please, you were to be 
enly entertained with a concert of music, or 
oeo some object of a fine shape, and bright 
r colours, to bo represented before you; or- 
ine your smell it gratified with the fragrance 
rose ; or if , without any previous thirst, you 
to drink of some pleasant kind of wine, or to 
of some sweetmeat without being hungry; m 
lie several senses, of hearing, smelling, and 
ig, you undoubtedly find a pleasure : yet if I 
re into the state of your mind previous to these 
ftcations, you will hardly tell me that they 
i you in any kind of pain ; or, having satisfied 
i several senses with their several pleasures, 
you say that any pain has succeeded, though 
Pleasure is absolutely over? Suppose, on* the 
r hand, a man in the same state of indifference, 
fceive a violent blow, or to drink some bitter 
m, or to have his ears wounded with some 
h and grating sound, here is no removal of 
rare; and yet here is felt, in every sense which 
iecftea, a pain very distinguishable. It may be 
, perhaps, that the pain in these cases had its 
from the removal of the pleasure which the 
enjoyed before, though that pleasure was of so 
a degree as to be perceived only by the re- 
i*i. But this seems to me a subtilty that is not 
overable in nature. For if, previous to the 
i, I do not feel any actual pleasure, I have no 
on to judge that any such thin% e»tt&\ vc*ka 
isure i» only pleasure as Vt \» ie\\.% *tta». «aw» 
he said of pain, and with. eqcuaV -teaacrau "V 



of pleasure, and of pain. Every one oi 
perceive without any sort of idea of its 
any thing else. Cains is afflicted with 
cholic *, this man is actually in pain : st 
upon the rack, he will feel a much gi 
but does this pain of the rack arise : 
moval of any pleasure? or is the fit c 
a pleasure or a pain just as we axe pie 
aider it? 

SECT. III.— THE DIFFERENCE BETWE 
MOVAL OF PAIN AND POSITIVE F 

We shall carry this proposition yet a 
We shall venture to propose, that pa 
sure are not only not necessarily depen 
existence on their mutual diminutioi 
but that, in reality, the diminution < 
pleasure does, not operate like positi< 
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it it over, we relapse into indifference, or rather we 
fall into a soft tranquillity, which is tinged with the 
agreeable colour of the former sensation. I own 
it is not at first view so apparent, that the removal 
of a great pain does not resemble positive pleasure ; 
but let us recollect in what state we have found our 
minds upon escaping some imminent danger, or on 
being released from the severity of some cruel pain. 
We have on such occasions found, if I am not much 
mistaken, the temper of our minds in a tenor very 
remote from that which attends the presence of 
positive pleasure ; we have found them in a state 
of much sobriety, impressed with a sense of awe, 
in a sort of tranquillity shadowed with horror. The 
fashion of the countenance, and the gesture of the 
body on such occasions, is so correspondent to this 
state of mind, that any person, a stranger to the 
cause of the appearance, would rather judge us 
under some consternation, than in the enjoyment 
of any thing like positive pleasure. 

fig d' otov avip* art] irvnivt] Xafln, ocr evi varpn 
♦erra KaraKreivag, aWov ef <kcto 6r\}xov, 1 
Apdpog eg adweiov, 6afifio£ 3' egd etaopotovraQ, 

Horn. Iliad, xxlv. 

As when a wretch, who, conscious of his crime, 
Pursued for murder from his native clime, 
Just gains some frontier, breathless, pale, amazed ; 
All gaze, ail wonder ! 

This striking appearance of the man whom Homer 
supposes to have just escaped an imminent danger, 
the sort of mixed passion of terror and surprise, 
with which he affects the spectators, paints very 
strongly the manner in which we find ourselves af- 
fected upon occasions any way similar. For when 
we have suffered from any violent emoV\o^>\hfc\KttA 
naturally continues in something \\Ye ^fcuaissanA w*-- 
dition, after the cause which &n\ ^tofaft«& "v."^** 



its origin from the removal of pain or dan 

SECT. IV. — OF DELIGHT AND PLEASt 
OPPOSED TO EACH OTHER. 

BUT »hall we therefore say, that the n 
pain, or its diminution, is always simplj 
ur affirm that the cessation or the lessenk 
sore is always attended itself with a pleat 
no means. What I advance is no more t 
first, that there are pleasures and pains of 
and independent nature ; and, secondly, 
feeling which results from the ceasing or di 
of pain does not bear a sufficient resem 
positive pleasure, to have it considered ; 
same nature, or to entitle it to be know 
same name ; and, thirdly, that upon the si 
ciple, the removal or qualification of pleasu 
resemblance to positive pain. It is certaii 
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doubtedly positive; but the cause may. be, as in 
this cm 14 certainly is, a tort of Privation. And it 
is>vo^ reasonable that we should distinguish, by 
tone tegHb two things so -distinct in nature, as a 
pleaMiiejthat is such simply, and without any rela^ 
tion, front that pleasure which cannot exist without 
a relation, and: that too a relation to pain. Very 
extraordinary it would be, if. these ejections, so 
distinguishable in their causes, so different in their 
effects, should be. confounded with each other, be*- 
cause vulgar use has ranged them under the same 
general title. Whenever I have occasion to speak 
of this species of relative pleasure, I call it Delight: 
and I shall take the. best care I can to use that 
word in no other sense. I am satisfied the word 
is. not commonly used in this, appropriated signi£ca- 
tioa ; but I thought it better to take up a word al- 
ready known, and to limit its signification, than to 
introduce a new one, which would not perhaps in* 
corporate so well with the language. I should 
never have presumed the least allegation in our 
words, if the nature of the language, framed for 
the purposes of business rather than those of philo- 
sophy, and the nature of my subject that leads me 
out of the common track of discourse, did not in a 
manner, necessitate me to it. I shall make use of 
this liberty with all possible caution. As I make 
use of the word Delight to express the sensation 
which accompanies the removal of pain or danger ; 
so when I speak of positive pleasure, I shall for the 
most part call it simply Pleasure. 

8ECT. V.— JOY AND GRIEF. 
IT must be observed, that the cessation of ulea&ux*. 
mfiect* the mind three way*. \i Sx wm^j <*»***»> 
Mfter having continued a prober t\tafc,\3bA «Sfc*-\\* 
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he indulges it, he loves it; but this neve 
in the case of actual pain, which no man 
ingly endured for any considerable time, 
should be willingly endured, though ft 
simple pleasing sensation, is not so diffi 
understood. It is the nature of grief to k 
ject perpetually in its eye, to present it i 
pleasurable views, to repeat all the circ 
that attend it, even to the last minuten 
back to every particular enjoyment, to d 
each, and to find a thousand new perfect) 
that were not sufficiently understood 1 
grief, the pleasure is still uppermost; and 
tion we suffer has no resemblance to abs< 
which is always odious, and which we < 
to shake off as soon as possible. The ( 
Homer, which abounds with so many m 
affecting images, has none more striking 
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Still la efcort interval! otpUashtf 
Regardful of the friendly does 1 owe, 
I te the glorioes dead, for erer dear. 
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Indulgt the tribute or a grat^fiU tear. 
On the other hand, when we recover our health, 
when we escape an imminent danger, is it with joy 
that we are affected ? The sense on these occasions 
is far from that smooth and voluptuous satisfaction 
which the assured prospect of pleasure bestows. 
The delight which arises from the modifications of 
pain confesses the stock from whence it sprung, in 
its solid, strong, and severe nature. 

SECT. VI.— ON THE PAS8IONS WHICH BELONG 
TO 8ELF-PRE8ERVATION. 

Most of the ideas which are capable of making a 
powerful impression on the mind, whether simply 
of Pain or Pleasure, or of the modifications of those, 
may be reduced very nearly to these two heads, 
self-preservation and society ; to the ends of one or 
the other of which all our passions are calculated 
to answer. The passions which concern self-pre- 
servation turn mostly on pain or danger. The ideas 
of pain, sickness, and death, fill the mind with strong 
emotions of horror; but life, and health, though 
they put us in a capacity of being affected with plea- 
sure, they make no such impression by the simple 
enjoyment. The passions, therefore, which are 
conversant about the preservation of the individual, 
turn chiefly on pain and danger , and they are the 
most powerful of all the passions. 

SECT. VII.— OP THE SUBLIME. 

WHATEVER is fitted in any sort to excite the ideas 
of pain and danger; that is to say, whatever is in 
any sort terrible, or is conversant %\wo&teTcft\* Ob- 
jects, or operates in a manner tAsAo&owt \» *«nw* * 
i» » source of the tubhme 5 that *»>** \* ?t«fc*tfap«* 
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any pleasures which the most leii 

could suggest, or than the liveliest i 

the most sound and exquisitely sens 

enjoy. Nay, 1 am in great doubt w 

could be found who would earn a 1 

perfect satisfaction, at the price of 

torments which justice inflicted in ; 

the late unfortunate regicide in F 

pain is stronger in its operation th 

death is in general a much more affe 

pain; because there are very few ; 

exquisite, which are not preferred 

what generally makes pain itself, if 

more painful, is, that it is considered 

of this king of terrors. When dangc 

too nearly, they are incapable of givii 

and are simply terrible; but at cew 

and with certain modifications, the 
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other animal*, and which we may in some sort be 
said to have even with the inanimate world. The 
passions belonging to the preservation of the indi- 
vidual torn wholly on pain and danger: those which 
belong to generation, have their origin in gratifica- 
tions nnd pleasures : the pleasure most directly be- 
longing to this character is of a lively character, 
rapturous and violent, and confessedly the highest 
pleasure of sense j yet the absence of this so great 
an enjoyment scarce amounts to an uneasiness, and, 
except at particular times, I do not think it affects 
at all. When men describe in what manner they 
are affected by pain and danger, they do not dwell 
on the pleasure of health and the comfort of secu- 
rity, and then lament the loss of these satisfactions: 
the whole turns upon the actual pains and horrors 
which they endure. But if you listen to the com- 
plaints of a forsaken lover, you observe that he in- 
sists largely on the pleasures "which he enjoyed or 
hoped to enjoy, and on the perfection of the object 
of his desires; it is the loss which is always upper- 
most in his mind. The violent effects produced by 
love, which has sometimes been even wrought up 
to madness, is no objection to the rule which we 
seek to establish. When men have suffered their 
imaginations to be long affected with any idea, it 
so wholly engrosses them as to shut out by degrees 
almost every other, and to break down every par- 
tition of the mind which would confine it. Any 
idea is sufficient for the purpose, as is evident from 
the infinite variety of causes which give rise to mad* 
ness ; but this at most can only prove that the pas- 
sion of love is capable of producing very extraor- 
dinary effects, not that its extraorCATAx^ oins&suk 
bsre any connexion with positive ptxa. 



of the species, will illustrate the fore 
yet farther ; and it is, I imagine, wort 
tion even upon its own account. As 
ance of our duties of every kind dep< 
and the performing them with vigou 
depends upon health, we are very sti 
with whatever threatens the destruci 
but, as we were not made to acquie? 
health, the simple enjoyment of them i 
with any real pleasure, lest, satisfied 
should give ourselves over to indole 
tion. On the other hand, the gener 
kind is a great purpose, and it is reqi 
should be animated to the pursuit of if 
incentive. It is therefore attended w: 
pleasure : but as it is by no means c 
our constant business, it is not fit thi 
of this pleasure should be attended 
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Mated seasons : at tacit timet it is not improbable 
that thesensatioo from the want is very troublesome, 
because the end must be then answered, or be missed 
in many, perhaps for ever; as the inclination re- 
turns only with its season. 

SECT. X. — OF BEAUTY. 

THE passion which belongs to generation, merely 
as such* is lost only. This is evident in brutes, 
whose passions are more unmixed, and which 
pursue their purposes more directly than ours. The 
only distinction they observe with regard to their 
mates, is that of sex. It is true, that they stick se- 
verally to their own species, in. preference to all 
others. But this preference, I imagine, does not 
arise from any sense of beauty which they find, in 
their species, as Mr. Addison supposes, but from a 
law of some other kind, to which they are subject; 
and this we may fairly conclude from their apparent 
want of choice amongst those objects to which the 
barriers of their species have confined them. But 
man, who is a creature adapted to a greater variety 
and intricacy of relation, connects with the general 
passion the idea of some social qualities, which 
direct and heighten the appetite which he has in 
common with all other animals ; and as he is not 
designed like them to live at large, it is fit that he 
should have something to create a preference, and 
fix his choice, and this in general should be some 
sensible quality; as no other can so quickly, so 
powerfully, or so surely produce its effect. The 
object, therefore, of this mixed passion, which we 
eall love, is the beauty of the tex. Men are carried 
to the sex in general, as it is the mx,v^V) <&a> 
common Imw of nature; but tiraj txe %X\*s3Bft&> >» 
pmrticnlmn by personal beauty. 1 wS\ YxwxiVj *• % *" 



nave strong reasons to ine contrary. o\ 
end, in many cases, this was designed, I 
to discover; for I see no greater reason 
nexion between man and several animal 
attired in so engaging a manner, than bcl 
and some others who entirely want this 
or possess it in a far weaker degree.. Bu 
table that Providence did not make evei 
tinction, but with a view to some great ei 
we cannot perceive distinctly what it is, : 
dom is not our wisdom, nor our ways his 

SECT. XI— SOCIETY AND SOLITC 

THE second branch of the social passic 
which administers to society in general, 
gard to this, I observe, that society, met 
ciety, without any particular heightening 
no positive pleasure in the enjoymenf ; bi 
and entire tolitude, that is, the total and 
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the endearments of friendship, fill the mind with 
great pleasure ; a temporary solitude, on the other 
hand, is itself agreeable, This may perhaps prove 
that we are creatures designed for contemplation 
as well as for. action, since solitude as well as so- 
ciety has its pleasures ; as, from the former obser- 
vation, we. may discern that an entire life of soli- 
tude contradicts the purposes of our being, since 
death itself is scarcely an idea of more terror. 

8ECT. XII.— SYMPATHY, IMITATION, AND 
AMBITION. 

UNDER this denomination of society, the passions 
are of a complicated kind, and branch out into a va- 
riety of forms agreeable to that variety of ends they 
are to serve in the great chain of society. The three 
principal links in this chain are sympathy, imitation, 
and atnbUion, 



SECT. XIII.— SYMPATHY. 

It is by the first of these passions that we enter into 
the concerns of others ; that we are moved as they 
are moved, and are never suffered to be indifferent 
spectators of almost any thing which men can do 
or suffer. For sympathy must be considered as a 
sort of substitution, by which we are put into the 
place of another man, and affected in many respects 
as he is affected : so that this passion may either 
partake of the nature of those which regard self-pre- 
servation, and, turning upon pain, may be a source 
of the sublime ; or it may turn upon ideas of plea- 
sure—and then, whatever has been said of the 
social affections, whether they regard society in 
general, or only some particular mode* at \Vt&a?) 
be applicable here. It it by ihi* ^fcn£v^fc &as&* 
Uuu poetry, painting, and other «Sfaftta%«*»» < t»a»- 



.v-oimxug. me satisfaction has bee 

attributed, first to the comfort we re 

sidering that so melancholy a story is i 

a fiction; and next, to the contempl 

own freedom from the evils which * 

sented. I am afraid it is a practice mi 

won in inquiries of this nature, to 

cause of feelings which merely arise f 

chanical structure of our bodies, or fror 

frame and constitution of our minds, to 

elusions of the reasoning faculty on the 

sented to us; for I should imagine th 

ence of reason, in producing our passion 

wear «o extensive as it is commonly bel 

*ECT. X1V.—THE EFFECTS OF SYMF 
THE DISTRESSES OF OTHER 

TO examine this point concerning tl 
Tragedy in a proper manner. ™» mn .« 
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tind* Da we not read the authentic histories of 
Nan of tills aetata with as orach pleasure as re- 
usances or poems, where the incidents are fictitious? 
tto pfosperity of no empire, nor the grandeur of 
no king, can to agree ably asset in the reading, » 
the rata of the state of Macedon, and the distress 
*f to aaheppy prince. Such a catastrophe touches 
uaia history as much as the destruction of Troy 
does It fable. Our delight, in eases of this kind, 
if vary greatly heightened, if the sufferer be some 
excellent person who sinks under an unworthy 
fortune. Sdpio and Cato are both virtuous cha- 
racters ; hat we are more deeply affected by the vio- 
lent death of the one, and the rain of the great cause 
he adhered to, than with the deserved triumphs 
and uninterrupted prosperity of the other; for ter- 
ror is a passion which always produces delight 
when it does not press too close; and pity is a pas- 
sion accompanied with pleasure, because it arises 
from love and social affection. Whenever we are 
formed by nature to any active purpose, the passion 
which animates us to it is attended with delight, or 
a pleasure of some kind, let the subject matter be 
what H will : and as our Creator has designed we 
should be united by the bond of sympathy, he has* 
strengthened that bond by a proportionable delight; 
and there most where our sympathy is most wanted, 
in the distresses of others. If this passion were 
simply painful, we should shun with the greatest 
eare all persons and places that could excite such 
a passion ; as some who are so far gone in indolence 
as not to endure any strong impression, actually 
do. But the case is widely different with the 
greater part of mankind ; there is no spectacle we> 
mo eagerly pursue as that of soma ua&RraansQt. *n&> 
grbrouM calamity; so that wVrifeft* <ta wafastsw** 
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us to its own purposes without our concui 



SECT. XV.— OF THE EFFECTS OF TRA 

It is thus in real calamities. In imi 
tresses, the only difference is the pleasure 
from the effects of imitation; for it is ne\ 
feet but we can perceive it is imitation, ai 
principle are somewhat pleased with it* 
deed in some cases we derive as much or x 
sure from that source than from the th 
But then, I imagine, we shall be much m 
we attribute any considerable part of on 
tion in tragedy to the consideration that 
a deceit, and its representations no realii 
nearer it approaches the reality, and the 
removes us from all idea of fiction, the 
feet is its power. But be its power of wl 



l*eanf*en»M o£tWt*«fttre wimld.de? 
Hm **ftntnffr i fc t mlmii of the unite* 
afro-artsy mid nonriami thai trsapipfc of the teal ayny, 
awAy. T) lalicwo that thaanotkni of ore having* 
■small ■anahttaoioatiry, vet a delight in taeiepre- 
ac n* aata% avJaoe from franco, that w* da not anffi* 
eiestfry owXinaelili nhAtv^vMld by no mean* 
etoeeo- to iftsy treat what we would be eager, enough 
to ate- if k www once dymo. Wodelightin seeing 
thmga whteh, a* fav from doing, ou heartiest 
wishes weald be to see redressed. This noble, 
capital, the pride of England and of Europe, I be* 
lieve no man is so strangely wicked as to desire to 
see destroyed by a conflagration or as earthquake, 
though he should he removed himself to the gree> 
eat distance from, the danger. Snt suppose such a 
fata? amtriffH to have happened, what nuiabera 
ftoBaalLpart&wQald crowd to behold the ruins, and 
amongst them many wjw> would have been ©oaten* 
never to have seen London in it* gfory I Nor is it* 
either in real or fictitiou* o ra tr e s se s, our immunity 
nrooa them which produce* wr.d^ightj in my own. 
mine I can. discover nothing like it. I apprehend 
that thiamjstata is owing to a sort of sophism, by 
which we aw frequently imposed upon^ it arises 
from oar not distinguishing between what is in* 
awed a n ece ss ar y condition to oar doing or suffering 
any thing in general* and what, is the cause of soma 
pattioulax act. K a man ki})s me wjth a sword, it 
is a necessary condition to this, that we should have 
been both of . as alive before the fact) and yet k 
would be absurd to say, that our being both, living 
Greatnres was the cause of his crime and of my 
death. So it ia certain that it is absolutely natea-i 
aaay jdj hi* should he. out of any Vmi»\DKox ^ ii n si ^ 
*•**» Jean take* deJ^tfe1hfte^*T»^«ififtK»» 



whilst we suffer ourselves; and o 
when we are softened by affliction 
pity even distresses which we wouli 
place of our own. 

SECT XVI.— IMITATIOl 

THE second passion belonging to sc 
Hon, or if yon will, a desire of imiu 
sequently a pleasure in it. This pass 
much the same cause with sympathy 
pathy makes us take a concern in , 
feel, so this affection prompts us to < 
they do ; and consequently we have 
imitating, and in whatever belong* 
merely as it is such, without any ii 
the reasoning faculty, but solely fro 
constitution, which Providence has f i 
a manner as to find either pleasure < 
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painting, and many other agreeable arte, have laid 
one of the principal foundations of their power. 
And since by its influence on oar manners and our 
passions itis of soch great consequence, 1 shall here 
venture to lay down a role which may inform us, 
with a good deal of certainty, when we are to attri- 
bute the power of the arts to imitation, or to our 
pleasure in the skill of the imitator merely, and when 
to sympathy or some other cause in conjunction with 
it. When die object represented in poetry or paint- 
ing is such as we could have no desire of seeing in 
the reality, then I may be sure that its power in 
poetry or painting is owing to the power of imita- 
tion, and to no cause operating in the thing itself. 
80 it is with most of the pieces which the painters 
call still life. In these a cottage, a dunghill, the 
meanest and most ordinary utensils of the kitchen, 
are capable of giving us pleasure. But when the 
object of the painting or poem is such as we should 
run to see if real, let it affect us with what odd sort 
of sense it will, we may rely upon it, that the power 
of the poem or picture is more owing to the nature 
of the thing itself than to the mere effect of imita- 
tion, or to a consideration of the skill of the imita- 
tor, however excellent. Aristotle has spoken so 
much and so solidly upon the force of imitation in 
his poetics, that it makes any farther discourse upon 
this subject the less necessary. 

8ECT. XVII.— AMBITION. 

Although imitation is one of the great instru- 
ments used by Providence in bringing our nature 
towards its perfection, yet if men gave themselves 
up to imitation entirely, and each followed the 
other, and so on in an eternal cvrcXs, Vt \% tw^ \» 
Bee tb*t there never could to nx^j Vbkqei!Wi«m8& 



signalizing themselves, and that tends 
whatever excites in a man the idea of th 
tion so very pleasant. It has been so st 
make very miserable men take comfort 
were supreme in misery \ and certain 
where we cannot distinguish ourselves by 
excellent, we begin to take a complacent 
singular infirmities, follies, or defects of < 
other. It is on this principle that natter 
valent ; for flattery is no more than what 
man's mind an idea of a preference which 
Now, whatever, either on good or upon bi 
tends to raise a -man in his own opinion 
a sort of swelling and triumph that is 
grateful to the human mind; and this 
never more perceived, nor operates with i 
than when without danger we are convc 
terrible objects, the mind always claimii 
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Tb.ihaV die .ifecn* oif what has been said into a 
few ftatmct points :-rttbe pasptons which belong "to 
aclfcyrseai i foun turn ton pain and danger ; they are 
aba^yfrafol when their, causes immediately af. 
foot fls; they a»e delightful when we have ah idea 
^ pain and oanger, without tx>ing actually in such 
circumstances; this delight I have not called p&ea- 
M^Wanse it tarns oh pain, and because it is dif- 
ferent enough from any idea of positive 'pleasure . 
Whatever excites this, delight I call sublime. The 
passions belonging to self-preservation are the 
ttrangetttf aM tlfc f^itfna. 

Tbb eeoondfceau to whiohtbepttselons are w 
felted, with relation to their Anal cause, is society. 
There are two setts of societies. The first it, the 
wddety Of ee*. The passion belonging to this is 
called love, and it contains <a mixture of lost; its 
Object fc the beauty of •women. Thootheristhe great 
wariety with man and all other animals. Tbepas- 
eion subservientto this is called likewise love ; but 
it hat no mixture of lost, and its object is beauty; 
which is a name I shall apply to all such qualities 
in things as induce in us a sense of affection and 
tenderness, or some other passion thereat nearly 
g c o e mb ling these. T?he passion of love 'has ite*ise 
in positive pleasure ; it 4e, like aH 4hitfgs edrieh 
-grOw-out of pleasure, capable -of 'being wined «Hh 
a modeof uneasiness, that is,>wh*n an idea of 'its 
object is •excited in >the 4nSnd with an idea at the 
tame time of having irretrievably lost it. {This 
mixed sense of pleasure I have not called pain, be* 
cerise it turns upon actual 'pleasure,- and because it 
JtvMtfc in its cause, and ih most c(l V\a *Afttte> <&*■ 
nature altogether dQferettt. 



on pain or pleasure ; dui vita me 
mentioned in some cases in Sect. XI. 
tation and preference, nothing more n 

8ECT. XIX.— THE CONCLUS! 

I believe that an attempt to range a 
some of our most leading passions wc 
preparative to such an inquiry as we 
make in the ensuing discourse. The pi 
mentioned are almost the only ones wJ 
necessary to consider in our present dc 
the variety of the passions is great, 
in every branch of that variety, of an 
vestigatipn. The more accurately wi 
the human mind, the stronger traces w« 
find of his wisdom who made it. If a 
the use of the parts of the body may l 
as a hymn to the Creator, the use of 

wrfti*»V» «m ft* a nm.ni *»♦* fit a vvivvift /»«n- 
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•far**? *«•**/*• may be inauisitive with- 
>, antl elevated without pride ; we 
SM(r W»4aitte4,if I ruydaresay so, into the coun- 
sOjiofthoj Almighty by n consideration of his works. 
TWriw^iitfeftfaeMiiiidomghttobetbepctoeipel 
end of sstonr stadias, which If they *o not in tome 
rttetente^ioot, iney are of vory little service to us. 
Bpt, bidder Ihlsfirm purpose, a consideration of 
the rsrtlsnoh of our p 'ssoio ae se ems to me very ne- 
eossasy.fbr oA who woeld affect them apon solid 
tfn4 eve principles. It is not enough to know. 
thorn in general; to affect them after < a. delicate 
mmri or to judge properly of any world designed 
to aflect them, we should know the exact boundaries 
of their several jurisdictions; we should peruse 
them through all their variety of operations, and 
pla i ce into the inmost, and what might appear in* 
acoessinlr parts of our nature, 

Qeod Istet aretei dob eatmbite Ibii. 
Without all this it is possible for a man, after a 
confused manner, sometimes to satisfy his own 
soind of the truth of his work; but he can never 
have a certain determinate rule to go by, nor can 
he ever make his propositions sufficiently clear to 
others. Poets, and orators, and painters, and those 
who cultivate other Drenches of the liberal arts, 
have, without this critical knowledge, succeeded 
well in their several provinces, and will succeed ; 
as among artificers there are many machines made, 
tad et en invented, without any exact knowledge of 
ne principles they are governed by. Ii is, I own, 
tot uncommon to be wrong in theory, and right in 
ractice ; and we are happy that it is so. Men 
(ken act right from their feelings, wn.o *A\ttrwvt& 
■son but ill on them from pr\nc\p\a\ YhoXtasAx \** 
visible to avoid an attempt ax autVx ttwW^t^ 

D 



little; and what they nave uuuc *««, _ — 
view to their own schemes and systems : « 
those called critics, they have generally t 
role of the arts in the wrong place ; th< 
it among poems, pictures, engravings* sta 
buildings. But art can never give the i 
make an art. This is, I believe, the re 
artists in general, and poets principally, ! 
confined in so narrow a circle ; they hav 
ther imitators of one another, than of na 
this with so faithful a uniformity, and to 
an antiquity, that it is. hard to say who ga 
model. Critics follow them, and therefc 
little as guides. I can judge but poorly of 
whilst I measure it by no other standard 
The true standard of the arts is in e\ 
power; and an easy observation of the 
mon, sometimes of the meanest things 
-i- - «-«*.* Uirhts. where the \ 
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waters must be troubled before they can 
cert their virtues. A man who works beyond the 
■slate o£ things, though he may be^wrong himself,' 
StAe/dears the way for others, and may ehaneetw 
ink* even his. exrora subservient to the cause of 
atth, lay the following parts I shall inquire what 
way they are that caaso-ia ue the affections of the 
s^jmeaiad beautiful, as in this. L have considered 
to* aSeetions themselves. I only desire one fa- 
em* that no part of this discourse be judged of by t 
aelf, and independently of the rest : for I am sea* ' 
ible I Jiave not disposed my materials to abide the - 
let of a captious controversy, but of a sober and 
van forgiving examination ; that they are not armed • 
tall points for battle, but dressed to visit those 
rho are willing to give a peaceful entrance to truth. 



PART II. 

SECT. I^—OF THE PASSION CAUSED BY 
THE SUBLIME. 

?HR passion caused by the great and sublime in 
aytmre, when those causes operate most powerfully, 
i astonishment; and astonishment is that state of 
Ire soul in which all its motions are suspended, 
rith some degTee of horror.* In this case the 
rind is so entirely fitted with its object, that it 
umot entertain any other, nor, by consequence, 
sason on that object which employs it. Hence 
rises the great power of the sublime, that, far from 
etng produced by them, it anticipates our reason- 
lgs, and hurries us on by an irresistible force! 
LBtonishment, as I have said, is the effect of the 
ablime in its highest degree \ the mterwt cfita&a 
re admiration, reverence, and tcspecX.. 
* Part I. sect. 3,A,l. 



hether this cause ot tenu. — 
less of dimensions or not ; for it is impotsibK 
•k on any thing as trifling or contemptibli 
nay be dangerous. There arc many animal 
though far from being large, are yet capabh 
using ideas of the sublime, because they mn 
idered as objects of terror; as serpents an< 
onous animals of almost all kinds. And t< 
igs of great dimensions, if we annex an advev 
jus idea of terror, they become without compt 
m greater. A level plain of a vast extent on lax 
certainly no mean idea; the prospect of such 
ain may be as extensive as a prospect of t 
pan : but can it ever fill the mind with any thi 
• great as the ocean itself? This is owing to 
jral causes ; but it is owing to none more U 
\i» 9 that this ocean is an object of no small ter 
ideed terror is, in all cases whatsoever, eif 
— UtPQtly the ruling principle of 
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' astonished mind; to express the* effect either of 
.simpto feu or of astonishment: the word ottorilttf 
-(thunderstruck) it equal) y expressive of the al- 
liance of these ideas; and do act the French fan- 
«**«*■*, and the English attomiihmmt and omoM- 
•sea*, point oat as clearly the kindred emotions 
.whkh attend fear and wonder t They who have a 
-maw general knowledge of languages conld pro- 
duce, I make no doubt, many other and equally 
striking examples. 



8ECT. Ill*— OBSCURITY. 

To make any thing very terrible, obscurity* seems 
in general to be necessary. When we know the full 
extent of any danger, when we can accustom oar 
eyes to it, a great deal of the apprehension va- 
nishes. Every one will be sensible of this, who 
considers how greatly night adds to oar dread in 
all -eases of danger, and how much the notions of 
ghosts and goblins, of which none can form clear 
ideas, affect minds which give credit to the popular 
tales concerning such sorts of beings. Those de- 
spotic governments which are founded on the pas- 
sions of men, and principally upon the passion of 

' fear, keep their chief as much as may be from the 
public eye. The policy has been the same in many 
cases of religion. Almost all the heathen temples 

. were dark. Even in the bararous temples of the 
Americans at this day they keep their idol in a 
dark part of the hut which is consecrated to his 

■ worship. For this purpose too the Druids per* 
formed all their ceremonies in the bosom of the 
darkest woods-, and in the shade of the Qldft*l%a& 

. mtoat spreading oaks. "No penou mucaVmNih* >» 

• Part IV, sect, u, \»,' W 
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colouring, uc 
of terrors : 

The other shape, 

If ahape it might be call'd, that shape had noi 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Omubstaace mirhtbe call'd, that shadow see: 
For each seem'a either ; black he stood as nig 
Fierce as tea furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a deadly dart : what seem'd bis he 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

In this description all is dark, uncertain, c 
terrible, and sublime to the last degree. 

SECT.. IV.— OF THE DIFFERENCE B 
CLEARNESS AND OBSCURITY WITH 
TO THE PASSIONS. 

IT is one thing to make an idea clear, 
other to make it affecting to the imagin 
I make a drawing of a palace, or a ten; 
landscape, I present a very clear idea 
objects: but then (allowing for the effect 
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is bywords: there it a great insufficiency (in all 
- other methods of c omm un ic a tio n; and so far iai 
clearness of imagery from being absolutely neces- 
sary to an influence upon the passions, that they 
may be considerably operated upon, without pre- 
senting any image at all, by certain sounds adapted 
'to that purpose; of which we have a sufficient 
proof in the acknowledged' and powerful effects of 
isjslnmientwl music. In reality, a great clearness 
■helps but Htde towards affecting the passions, as it 
is-ih some sort an enemy to all enthusiasms what- 
soever* 

SBCT.V. —THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

THERE are two verses in Horace's Art of Poetry 
that seem to contradict this opinion, for which 
reason I shall take a little more pains in clearing 
it up. The verses are : 

Segnlas irritant animoa denotes per sure*, 
Quam quae suut oculis mbjecta. fidelibas. 

On this the Abbe du Bos founds a criticism, wherein 
he gives painting the preference to poetry, in the 
article of moving the passions; principally on ac- 
count of the greater clearness of the ideas it repre- 
sents. I believe this excellent judge was led into 
this mistake (if it be a mistake) by his system, to 
which he found it more conformable than I imagine 
it will be found by experience. I know several 
who admire and love painting, and yet who regard 
the objects of their admiration in that art with 
coolness enough, in comparison of that warmth 
with which they are animated by affecting pieces of 
poetry or rhetoric. Among the commote vstX q&> 
people, I never could percfe\ve iJbaX ^rtt&fc%\>«k 
much influence on their paaaiona. It i* vp^^W.^ 



to that poetry, with all its obscurity, 
general, at well as a more powerful d< 
the passions than the other art. And 
are reasons in nature why the obscurt 
properly conveyed, should be more a 
the clear. It is our ignorance of thing 
all our admiration, and chiefly excites 
Knowledge and acquaintance make 
striking causes affect but little. It is i 
vulgar ; and all men are as the vulgar 
do not understand. The ideas of ete 
unity are among the most affecting vt 
perhaps there is nothing of which w< 
so little as of infinity and eternity. Vi 
where meet a more sublime descript 
justly celebrated one of Milton, wher 
the portrait of Satan with a dignity t 
the subject. 



archangel, the son rising through mists, or in an 
eclipse, the rain of monarches and the revolu- 
tions of k ingdoms. The 1 mind is hurried out of it- 
self by * crowd of great and confused images, which 
«flfect because they* are crowded and confused : for, 
separate them, and yon lose much of the greatness : 
and join them, and yon infallibly lose the clear- 
ness. The images raised by poetry are always of 
this obscure kind ; though in genera! the effects of 
poetry are by no means to be attributed to the 
images it raises : which point we shall examine 
more at large hereafter.* But painting, when we 
hare allowed for the pleasure of imitation, can only 
affect simply by the images it presents ; and even 
in painting, a judicious obscurity in some things 
contributes to the effect of the picture; because the 
images in painting are exactly similar to those in 
nature : and in nature, dark, confused, uncertain 
images have a greater power on the fancy to form the 
grander passions, than those have which are mere 
clear and determinate. But where and when this 
observation may be applied to practice, and how 
far it shall be extended, will be better deduced from 
the nature of the subject, and from the occasion, 
than from any rules that can be given. 

I am sensible that this idea has met with opposi- 
tion, and is likely still to be rejected by several. But 
let it be considered, that hardly any thing can strike 
the mind with its greatness which does not make 
some sort of approach towards infinity; which no- 
thing can do whilst we are able to perceive its 
bounds : but to see an object distinctly, and to per- 
ceive its bounds, is one and the same thing. A 
clear idea is therefore another nama fat *>\*&a 
idea. There is a passage in the \>oot oi ^<3t* una*- 

• Part V. 
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fro< silence ; and J heard a voice, Sha, 
more just than Ood! We are first pr< 
utmost solemnity for the vision : v 
rificd before wo are let even into tta 
of our emotion: bat when the grand 
makes its appearance, what is it ? is 
in the shades of its own incomprchcr 
more awful, more striking, more te 
liveliest description, than the clei 
could possibly represent it ! When 
attempted to give us clear represent; 
very fanciful and terrible ideas, they 
almost always failed; insomuch that 
a loss, in all the pictures I have seen o 
the painter did not intend something 
veral painters have handled a subjei 
with a view of assembling as many ho 
as their imaginations could suggest ; 
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SECT. VI.— POWER. 



BESIDES these things which directly suggest the 
idea of danger, and those which produce a similar 
effect from a mechanical cause, I know of nothing 
sublime which is not some modification of power. 
And this branch rises, as naturally as the other two 
branches, from terror, the common stock of every 
thing that is sublime. The idea of power, at first 
▼iew, seems of the class of these indifferent ones 
which may equally belong to pain or to pleasure. 
But, in reality, the affection arising from the idea 
of vast power is extremely remote from that neutral 
character. For first, we must remember,* that the 
idea of pain, in its highest degree, is much stronger 
than the highest degree of pleasure; and that it 
preserves the same superiority through all the sub- 
ordinate gradations. From hence it is that, where 
the chances for equal degrees of suffering or enjoy- 
ment are in any sort equal, the idea of the suffering 
must always be prevalent. And indeed the ideas of 
pain, and, above all, of death, are so very affecting, 
, that whilst we remain in the presence of whatever 
is supposed to have the power of inflicting either, it 
is impossible to be perfectly free from terror. Again, 
we know by experience that, for the enjoyment of 
pleasure, no great efforts of power are at all neces- 
sary; nay, we know that such efforts would go 
a great way towards destroying our satisfaction ; 
for pleasure must be stolen, and not forced 
upon us ; pleasure follows the will ; and therefore 
we are generally affected with it by many things 
of a force greatly inferior to our own. But pain U 
&)ways inflicted by a power in &ou& ^vj %>a^fcx\Kt<» 

• Parti, sect 7. 
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strength should be employed to th« 
rapine and destruction. That powe 
sublimity from the terror with whicl 
accompanied will appear evidently 
in the very few cases in which it n 
to strip a considerable degree of stre 
lity to hart. When yon do this, j 
every thing sublime, and it immedi 
contemptible. An ox is a creature of 
but he is an innocent creature, extr 
able, and not at all dangerous ; for 
the idea of an ox is by no means gra 
strong too ; but his strength is of i 
often very destructive, seldom (at lea 
of any use in our business : the idc 
therefore great, and it has frequen 
sublime descriptions and elevating 
Let us look, at another atrnntr *nim 
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asriiely disappears, and the terrible and subline 
blase out together. We have continually about.** 
animals at a strength that » considerable, but not 
'fwrnirinai. Anumgst these we never look for the 
•sublime;, it comet upon us in the gloomy forest, 
^aaui in the howling wiMoraees, in the form of the 
lion, the tiger, the panther, or rhinoceros. When- 
■ fre er strength is only useful, am4 employed for our 
jbeneit or our pleasure, then it is never sublime ; 
*sar:nothmg can act agreeably to -us, that does not 
act in conformity to our -will ; but, to act agreeably 
to our will, it must be subject to us, and therefore 
can never be the cause of a grand and com mas ding 
conception. The description of the wild asi, in 
Jab, is worked up into no small sublimity, merely 
by insisting on his freedom, and his setting man- 
kind at defiance ; otherwise the description of such 
aa animal could have bad nothing noble in it. 
* Who bath loosed/ says he, ' the bands of the wild 
use? whose house I have made the wilderness, and 
the barren land his dwellings. He scorneth the 
multitude of the city, neither regardeth he the voice 
of the driver. The range of the mountains is his 
pasture/ The magnificent description of the uni- 
corn, and of the leviathan, in the same book, is full 
of the same heightening circumstances : ' Will the 
unicorn be willing to serve thee 1 canst thou bind 
the unicorn with his band in the furrow ? wilt thou 
trust him because bis strength is great ? — Canst thou 
draw out leviathan with a hook ? will he make a 
covenant with thee? wilt thou take him for a.aer- 
vant for evert shall not one be cast down even at 
the sight of him V In short, wheresoever we find 
.strength, and in what light soever we look unou, 
■power, we shall ail along observe Vta v&ftaaft <&* 
,concomiUxU of terror, and contoTOD* Vta uftaststos** 



wnoie uruLc nc«uuu , w M » .„.,, _ rr — 
nearer to contempt than is commonly 
and accordingly, though we caress dogs, 
from them an appellation of the most 
kind, when we employ terms of reproac' 
appellation is the common mark of the 1 
and contempt in every language. Woh 
more strength than several species of 
' on account of their unmanageable fie' 
idea of a wolf is not despicable ; it is n 
from grand descriptions and similitude) 
are affected by strength, which is nat 
The power which arises from institati 
and commanders has the same com 
terror. Sovereigns are frequently add 
the title of dread Majesty. And it may 1 
that young persons little acquainted wil 
and who have not been used to appro 
nower. are commonly struck with an 
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tad- have hazarded to affirm that we can contem- 
plate the idea of God himself without any such 
fmotkra. I purposely avoided, when I first con-, 
aidered this subject, to introduce the idea of that . 
gnat and tremendous Being, as an example in an 
argument so light as this ; though it frequently oc- 
curred to me, not as an objection to, but as a strong 
confirmation of my notions in this matter. I hope 
in what I am going to say I shall avoid presump- 
tion, where it is almost impossible for any mortal 
to speak with strict propriety. I say, then, that 
whilst we consider the Godhead merely as he is an 
object of the understanding, which forms a com- 
plex idea of power, wisdom, justice, goodness, all 
stretched to a degree far exceeding the bounds of 
oar comprehension ; whilst we consider the divi- 
nity in this refined and abstracted light, the ima- 
gination and passions are little or nothing affected. 
Bat because we are bound, by the condition of our 
nature, to ascend to these pure and intellectual 
ideas through the medium of sensible images, and 
to judge of these divine qualities by their evident 
acts and exertions, it becomes extremely hard to 
disentangle our idea of the cause from the effect 
by which we are led to know it. Thus when we 
contemplate the Deity, his attributes and their 
operation, coming united on the mind, form a sort 
of sensible image, and, as such, are capable of af- 
fecting the imagination. Now, though, in a just 
idea of the Deity, perhaps none of his attributes 
are predominant, yet, to our imagination, his power 
is by far the most striking. Some reflection, some 
comparing, is necessary to satisfy us of his wisdom, 
his justice, and his goodness. To be struck with. 
his power, it u only necessary t\\aW* «?awa\&, «^«a> 
oar eyes. Bat wbilat we contein\k\aXft v> ntoX "*». 



from a force which nothing can withstan* 

rejoice, we rejoice with trembling; ancle* 

we are receiving benefits, we cannot bul 

at a power which can confer benefits of su< 

importance. When the prophet David com 

the wonders of wisdom and power whici 

played in the economy of man, he seems to 

with a sort of divine honor, and cries ot 

fully and wonderfully am I made I' A 

poet has a sentiment of a similar nature 

looks upon it as the last effort of philosop 

titude, to behold, without terror and am 

this immense and glorious fabric of the ui 

Hone totem, et Stellas, et decedentla certia 
Tempera moraeoUs, sunt qui formldioe nulla 
Imbati spcctant. 

Lucretius is a poet not to be suspected • 
way to superstitious terrors : yet when he 
the whole mechanism of nature laid op 
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ikta&erery tiring ssrrsblemiH*aTe is eaJled up 
elghfan the awe and solemnity of the divine 
•am. The psalms, and the prophetical books, 
crowded with instances of this kind. ' The 
h shook/ says the Psalmist, * the heavens also 
ppeeVat the presence of the Lard/ And, what 
wmarkable, the pointing ptaaci t ei the same 
meter, not only when he is s upp ose d descend- 
to take vengeance epon the wicked, bat even 
m he exerts the like plenitude of power in acts of 
to mankind. * Tremble; thou earth ) 
presence of the Lord; at the pr es en c e of 
God of Jacob; which tamed the rock into 
iding water, the flint into a fountain of waters V t 
were endless to enumerate all the passages 
i in the sacred and profane writers, which 
blith the general sentiment of mankind pou- 
ring the inseparable union of a sacred and 
srential awe, with our ideas of the Divinity, 
ice the common maxim, Primos m orbe deot fecit 
*\ This maxim may be, as I believe it is, false 
i regard to the origin of religion. The maker 
le maxim saw how inseparable these ideas were, 
w>ut considering that the notion of some great 
•er must be always precedent to our dread of it. 
. this dread must necessarily follow the idea of 
a a power when it is once excited in the mind. 
i on this principle that true religion has, and 
it have, so large a mixture of salutary fear ; and 
t false religions have generally nothing else but 
r to support them. Before the Christian reli- 
i had, as it were, humanised the idea of the 
inity, and brought it somewhat nearer to us, 
re was very little said of the love ©i One,. TtA 
9wen of Plato have Mmethta%rt \t>«D&<K^S 
tthug; the other writer* ot x^aajun. «£»£&*» 
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t which proceeds from mm. i«^_. 

id power through its several gradations an 

highest of all, where oar imagination is final 

; and we find terror, quite throughout the pi 

m, its inseparable companion, and growing aid 

a it as far as we can possibly trace them. Nw 

>ower is undoubtedly a capital source of the sa 

te, this will point oat evidently from whence ; 

;rgy is derived, and to what class of ideas ' 

ght to unite it. 

SECT. VII.— PRIVATION. 

LL gttwral privations are great, because they 
11 terrible ; Vacuity, Darkness, Solitude, and 
usee. With what a fire of imagination, yet ' 
rhat severity of judgment has Virgil amaitse 
bese circumstances, where he knows that al 
mages of a tremendous dignity ought to be ur 
* ««-ii « where, before he nnlotil 
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a^/iaraagaijisMsatf a ttijilsy 
i tiMM jUmA vp«|iM.«f dtrirnyiM lo Jthe.dsf **»Pt«. 
went taroafS dreary «£o<&« that ted 



. , -SEC?. V/Li|*--VfST}i«M«. 
■ATjWKtt* ef riirnansjoiyis a, powerful cause of 
Mttfrna, ,!J^rt.4<*w4«M#^^0bterve 
,fcP)«*awoftfci neao a a g iUqstratw* it »n*t 
WSaaa+m toeaiiaBaer in^rhet waye;§raatnes8 ef 
sm tirm, vaetness of extensor quantify* has the 
4 striking /aftect ; for .certainly there) are ways 

mode* wherein die aaa* quantity of-e x t e nsion 
11 produce greater effects than it is found to do 
thers. Extension 4s either- In length, height, or 
bh. Of these the length strikes least} a hnn- 
1 yard* of even ground -will rarer worksuchan 
et as a tower a hundred yards- high* er a rock or 
ostein of that altitude. I am apt to imagina 
wise, that heightiis less grand than depth ; and 
; we aw more struek at leaking down from .a pee- 
;e,fhan looking up at an object of equal height : 
of that I am net very positive* A perpefidtjm- 
las moot farce in forming the- sublime than an 
ined plane; and the enacts of a rugged and 
ten surface ae esa stronger than where, it is 
odi and -polished. It weald carry us out of 

way >to enter in .this place into the cause of 
e a p p ear ances; but certain it is they aJerd a 
eand fruitful field of apecnlation. However, 
lajrmot be amiss to add .to these remarks' upon 
uitude, that as the great extreme of damesuuen 
sblime, ao the last extreme of littleness is in 
ft measure aublime likewise ^ whan, we uttssotY 
' tUvssJmlity of matter/! 
• PertXV»i 
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conrounaea at uie wvuucis v* •**».....* 
we distinguish in its effect this extrei 
from the vast itself; for division m 
as well as addition *, because the id 
unity can no more be arrived at thai 
plete whole, to which nothing may t 

SECT. IX.— INFINITY 
ANOTHER source of this sublime ii 
does not rather belong to the last, 
tendency to fill the mind with that 
ful horror which is the most gene 
truest test of the sublime. There 
things which can become the object! 
that are really and in their own o 
but the eye not being able to percei 
of many things, they seem to be inl 
produce the same effects as if they 
We are deceived in the like mannei 



and the water roars 

tnlsMsmnginitTHii e^ as\ss the first sounds have 

Cfftte* foilSMik; andihey'dic away at last by 

glMstinm which wsseeeery pescoptible. If you 

fc jti dwp.u*ti aight peie^ with yew eye to one end, 

MilHlls«Bn»«9rtende4 to* lent^alnMMt incredible* 

ytlt<c • J i i s iW of uniform, and equidistant marks 

cjHthitf^te, they >wijl eause the same deception, 

and l— i jmejtipii ad vwithout end. The senses, 

sti s ^ yajflfectediasome one manner, cannot quickly 

change their tenor or adapt themselves to. other 

things; but they continue in their old channel until > 

the strength of the first mover decays. This is the - 

reason of an appearance very frequent in madmen, 

that they remain whole days and nights, sometimes 

whole years, in the - constant repetition of some • 

rasmark, some complaint, or song; which having 

struck powerfully on .their disordered imagination 

in the beginning of their frenzy, every repetition 

reinforce* it with new strength ; and the hurry of 

their spirits, unrestrained by the curb of reason, 

continues it to the end of their lives. 

SECT. X.— SUCCESSION AND UNIFORMITY. 

SUCCESSION and uniformity of parts are what con- 
stitute the artificial infinite. 1. Succenion ; which 
is requisite that the parts may be continued so long 
and in such a direction as, by their frequent im- 
> pulses on the sense, to impress the imagination with > 
an idea of their progress beyond their actual limits. 
2. Uniformity ; because, if the figures of the parts , 
should be changed, the imagination at every change 
finds a check ; you are presented at every alteration . 
with the termination of one idea and the he^soMJt^ 
of another^ by which means it\fettnn£* Votfifcw*^^ 

• Part IV. sect. 1\. 



imagination has ne rest. But the 
uniform as * well as circularly dispos 
figure its full force ; because any d 
ther it be in the disposition or in the 
in the colour of the parts, is highb 
the idea of infinity, which every chai 
and interrupt at every alteration com 
series. On the same principles of i 
uniformity, the grand appearance • 
heathen temples, which were gei 
forms, with a range of uniform pillan 
will be easily accounted for. From t 
a|ao may be derived the grand effect * 
many of our own old cathedrals. 1 
cross used in some churches seems 
eligible as the parallelogram of the 
least, I imagine it is not so proper fo 
for, supposing the arms of the crot 



fr w ta * M hr *m Hft im gl t ^ rwi frem the rope- 

ti^ofttaiemerid«*v. t Of ts^saeee the spectator 

p)§eej4ji4ae*» ***Tmyjtnh**atreet view of nch a 
hsnldinb.wfcat Till hit thouaenseanenee ? the neees* 

^wfBV^^^Bv 1 ■■'^■■•Jw ^^^^j^*** i*sB<w^^siw»»^w^^B^ss»#»iew*»# • «■***• sj«ve*s^s» 

sa^.eaj»eomejM* wJJl.be, that ft good put of the. 

**J^^Hr^v^rw ^^^^WP" waS#S^*^P^fcjB»fjPsIs^mW^S*\ "er Sjsls^n> UIWiOlWIHMI W 

t^nyon-ofd* cross* meatbe inevitably loot; tho 
^rt> < |P^«io*ojf»eoo^M»»bi^enqncomttec^ 
%tjm.} flnji|hti t — i l be.uaoona1,here strong, and 
tfcjanwiiaV ywfrhoutthstnohlo gradation which tho 
pasenextive always effects on pacta disposed unin- 
tsaruptojHy.io * right tine.* Some or all of these 
otijeafoa* will lie against every figuse of a cross, in 
w,ta$0Yer view, yon take ity I exemplified them in 
the deck cross* in which these malts appear the 
meat atrongly ; but they appear in. some degree hi' 
a& aojta.of crosses. Indeed .there is nothing more 
prejudicial to the grandeur of buildings*, than to 
abound in angles — a fault obvious in many, and 
owing. to an. inordinate thirst for variety, which, 
whenever it prevails, is sure to # lcave very little 
tree taste. 

SECT. XI.— -MAGNITUDE IN BUILDING. 

T» the. sublime in building, greatness in dimension 
•name requisite ; for, on a few parts, and those 
email* the imagination cannot rise to any idea of 
infinity. No greatness in the manner can effectu- 
ally compensate for the want of proper dimensions. 
There is no danger of drawing men into extrava- 
gant designs by this rule ; it carries its own caution 
•long with it ; because too great a length in build- 
ings destroys the purpose of greatness which it was 
intended to promote ; the perspective will lessen it 
in height as it gains in length, and v\\\\ms%^*' 
/s#t to a point, turning the whole uejora Vnto * «b*> 



are van only oy uieir aimeuuuus arc 
sign of a common and low imaginatio 
of art can be great, bat as it deceives ; 
wise, is the prerogative of nature on 
eye will fix the medium betwixt an exc 
or height (for the same objection lies a 
and a short or broken quantity : am 
might be ascertained to a tolerable d 
actness, if it was my purpose to descen 
particulars of any art. 

SECT. XII.— INFINITY IN PLEASINi 

Infinity, though of another kind, 
of our pleasure in agreeable, as well i 
light in sublime images. The spring 
santest of the seasons ; and the young 
mals, though far from being complete 
afford a more agreeable sensation 1 
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SECT. XIU^MffnOULTY* 

rat* source ofgresm—t is Dfjssnlrjr.* When 
week s e ems to hare required hwneiisc force 
labour to effect it, the idea- k grand. Stone- 
», neither for dispo si t i o n boy ornament, has 
dsfbg admirable; bat thoea huge fade masses 
Mae, tot on end, and piled on each other, turn 
eind onifee immense fbree ne cess ar y for such 
irk; nay, the rudeness of the work increases 
sanse of grandeur, as it excludes the idea of art 
contrivance ; for dexterity produces another 
sf effect, which is different enough from this. 

SECT. XIV.— MAGNIFICENCE. 

iNIFICENCE is likewise a source of the sublime . 
eat profusion of things, which are splendid or 
able in themselves, is magnificent. The starry 
en, though it occurs so very frequently to our 
, never fails to excite an idea of grandeur. This 
ot be owing to any thing in the stars them- 
«, separately considered. The number iscer- 
y the cause. The apparent disorder augments 
pandeur, for the appearance of care is highly 
rary to our ideas of magnificence. Besides, the 
lie in such apparent confusion, as makes it 
Msible, on ordinary occasions, to reckon them, 
gives them the advantage of a sort of infinity, 
orks of art, this kind of grandeur, which con- 
in multitude, is to be very cautiously admitted ; 
use a profusion of excellent things is not to be 
ned, or with too much difficulty ; and because, 
lany cases, this splendid confusion would de- 
' all use, which should be attended to fo. wm*. 
* works etf art with the greatesA tax* % W&**» 

•' • Put rV. Met. 4, *, a. 

B 



mind is so dazzled as to make it imj 
tend to that exact coherence and agri 
allusions, which we should require c 
occasion. I do not now remember a 
example of this, than the description ' 
of the king's army in the play of Hem 

All furnish'd, all in arms, 
All plnm'd like esiridges, that wing the 
Bated like eaf les haying lately bath'd . 
As full of spirit as the tuonth of May, 
And gorgeous as the son at midsumme 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as you 
I saw young Harry,— with his beaver o 
Rise from the ground like featherM M 
And vaulted with such ease into his set 
As if an angel dropped down from the 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus. 

In that excellent book, so remarkal 

▼achy, of its description, as well as t! 

penetration of its sentences, the Wis- 
— •» • . — i_i_ - . L 
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%, and as the frankincense tree in summer; 
and incense in the censer, and at a vessel of 
let with precious stones; as a fair olive tree 
ag forth frait,aiid Ma cypress which groweth 

the clouds* When he put on the robe of ho* 
asdwasdothed with the perfection of glory, 
be went up to the holy altar, he Bade the 
mt of holineu honourable. He himself stood 
m hearth of the altar, cosapassed with his 
en round about ; as a young cedar in Libanus, 
I palm-trees compassed they him about. So 
ill the sons of Aaron in their glory, and the 
ens of the Lord iu their hands/ &c. 



SECT. XV.— LIGHT. 

NO considered extension, so far ai it is ca- 

of raising ideas of greatness, colour comes 

inder consideration. All colours depend on 

Light, therefore, ought previously to be ex* 
sd ; and with its opposite, darkness. With re- 
o light, to make it a cause capable of produc- 
te sublime, it must be attended with some 
ostauces besides its bare faculty of shewing 
objects* Mere light is too common a thing to 
a strong impression on the mind; and with* 

strong impression nothing can be sublime, 
ich a light as that of the sun, immediately ex- 
on the eye, as it overpowers the sense, is a 
peat idea. Light of an inferior strength to 
f it moves with great celerity, has the same 
; for lightning is certainly productive of 
but, which it owes chiefly to the extreme ve- 
of its motion. A quick transition from light 
kness, and from darkness to Uf^\. > V»a ^*x%. 
r effect. Bttf darkless is more ^st^tf****^ 
e ideas than light. Out graafc T£QeX"«rta> 
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....With the majesty of darkness i 
Circles his throne.. 

And, what is no less remarkable, c 
the secret of preserving this idea, 
seemed to depart the farthest from i 
scribes the light and glory which fl( 
vine presence r a light which, by its 
converted into a species of darkness 

Dark with excessive light thy skirti 

Here is an idea not only poetical in 
but strictly and philosophically j 
light, by overcoming the organs of s 
all objects, so as in its effect exac 
darkness* After looking for some t 
two black spots, the impression w 
seem to dance before our eyes, 
ideas, as opposite as can be imagi 
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thiaremarkuapplicabU to building. I think, then, 
that all edifices, calculated to produce an idea of the 
sublime, ought rather to be dark and gloomy ; and 
this for two reason*; the fint it that darkness it- 
self, on other occasions, is known by experience to 
have a greater effect on the passions than light. 
The second is, that to stake an object very striking, 
we should stake it as different at possible from the 
objects with which we have been immediately con- 
versant; when, therefore, yon enter a building, 
yon cannot pass into a greater light than you had 
in the open air : to go into one some few degrees less 
luminous, can make only a trifling change : but, to 
make the transition thoroughly striking, yon ought 
to pass from the greatest light to as much darkness 
as is consistent with the uses of architecture. At 
night the contrary rule will hold, but for the very 
same reason ; and the more highly a room is then 
illuminated, the grander will the passion be. 

SECT. XVII.— COLOUR CONSIDERED A8 
PRODUCTIVE OF THE SUBLIME. 

AMONG colours, such as are soft or cheerful (ex* 
cept, perhaps, a strong red, which is cheerful), are 
unfit to produce grand images. An i mmense moun- 
tain, covered with a shining green turf, is nothing 
in this respect to one dark and gloomy; the cloudy 
sky is more grand than the blue, and night more 
sublime and solemn than day. Therefore, in his- 
torical painting, a gay or gaudy drapery can never 
have a happy effect: and in buildings, when the 
highest degree of the sublime is intended, the ma- 
terials and ornaments ought neither to be white, nor 
green, nor yellow, nor blue, hot ol * \»^fc ^k^ttm 
violet, nor spotted, but of eaA auA fcaaww* u*fcw«fc » 



studied in all sorts of edifices wh 
must be studied; in such cases tbi 
be drawn from the other sources, \ 
tion, however, against any thing lij 
nothing so effectually deadens the 
the sublime. 

SECT. XVIII.— SOUND AND I 

t*H B eye is not the only organ of ser 
a sublime passion may be produced 
a great power in these as in most ot 
do not mean words, because won 
simply by their sounds, but by m 
different. Excessive loudness aloe 
overpower the soul, to suspend iti 
fill it with terror. The noise of 
raging storms, thunder, or artillery, 
and awful sensation in the mind. 
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;> to A>uh«(M!j,eiini no 
. nilyeaahe noca«eeofgre.t- 
uns». Ih fcvetj tiring sudden and nneipected, we 
ere apt to start ; that is, we have a perception of 
danger, and oar nature rouses as to guard against 
it. It may be observed, that a single sound of 
some strength, though but of short duration, if re- 
peated after intervals, has a grand effect. Few 
things are more awful than the striking of a great 
clock, when the silence of the night prevents the 
attention from being too moch dissipated. The 
tame ma; be laid of a tingle etroke of ■ dram re- 
peated with pauses, and of the successive firing of 
cannon at a distance. All the effects mentioned In 
this lection hare causes very nearly alike. 



some respects 
examine this 


oppoi 
f the s 
little. 


ublia 
Tri 


». It Is wo 


mined by every man's own 
a. 1 have already obserrec 


* that night 



ij happen to ni, to fear the wont that can hap. 
n; and hence itis,thatanceruintyji so terrible, 

i! we oft™ seek to be rid of 



oruthe mood clothed with cloudy night, 
Doth shew to Um who walks In fear and gn 

But a light now appearing, and now lea 
so off and on, is even more terrible thai 
ness : and a sort of uncertain sounds aj 
necessary dispositions concur, more alt 
a total silence. 

SECT. XXI.— THE CRIES OF AND 

Such sounds as imitate the natural 
voices of men, or any animals in pain 
are capable of conveying great ideas, i 
the well known voice of some creature c 
are used to look with contempt. The 
of wild beasts are equally capable of cau 
and awful sensation. 

Hlnc exaodirl gemitut, iraeque leonam 
Vlocla recottntam, et sera tab nocte rode 
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sablinie, are almost infinite* Those I have men- 
tioned are only * few instances to shew ou what 
principle they are all builb 

SECT. XXII.— SMELL AND TASTE, BITTERS 
AND STENCHES. 
Smells and Tastes have some share too in ideas 
of greatness : bat it is a small one, weak in its na- 
ture, and confined in its operations. I shall only 
observe^ that no smells or tastes can produce a 
grand sensation, except excessive bitters and in- 
tolerable stenches. It is true that these affections 
of the smell and taste, when they are in their full 
force, and lean directly upon the sensory, are 
simply painful, and accompanied with no sort of 
delight; but when they are moderated, as in a de- 
scription or narrative, they become sources of the 
sublime, as genuine as any other, and upon the 
very same principle of a moderated pain. " A cup 
of bitterness -" — " to drain the bitter cup of for- 
tune ;" — " the bitter apples of Sodom >" these are all 
ideas suitable to a sublime description. Nor is this 
passage of Virgil without sublimity, where the 
stench of the vapour in Albunea conspires so hap- 
pily with the sacred horror and gloominess of that 
prophetic forest : 

Et rex •olicitot montlrit oracnla Fanni 
Fatldicl geultoris adit, lucotqae tab alta 
Coosullt Albunea, nemorum qote maxima tacre 
v Fonte fonat; utvomqu* exkalat opaca Mtphitim. 

In the sixth book, and in a very sublime description, 

the poisonous exhalation of Acheron is not forgot ; 

nor does it at all disagree with the other images 

amongst which it is introduced : 

Spelaoca alta fait, vattoque immani* biata 
Scrupea, lata Imeu nigra, MOioranqaft tentbrtt, 
Quam coper haad alue poterant Vmoaue ^(tasana 
Teadere Iter pennu, talis mm AoIIKm «tr\a 
famcUm* tfkndcns nytera ad cenvtsa /«**•*« 

E2 



all other instances as well as in tho 
one of the tests by which the sublimity 
to be tried, not whether it becomes m 
sociated with mean ideas ; but whethex 
with images of an allowed grandee 
composition is' supported with dign 
which are terrible are always grea 
things possess disagreeable qualitiei 
have indeed some degree of danger, bi 
easily overcome, they are merely od\ 
and spiders. 

SECT. XXIII.— FEELING AND 

Of Feeling, little more can be said 1 
idea of bodily pain, in all the modes a 
labour, pain, anguish, torment, is proc 
sublime; and nothing else, in this se: 
duce it. I need not eive here any fire 
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e ; tbM its stTOngesi emotion i. 

longs toil. Numberless esam] 
lentioned, might he brought ii 



PART nr. 

SECT, I.— OF BEAUX Y. 

It ii mj design to consider be»nty u distinguished 
from the sublime; and in the couricof the inquiry, 
to examine ho* far it is consistent with it. But 
prerioas to this, >re most take ■ short review of the 
opinions already entertained of this quality; which 
I think are hardly to be reduced to any fixed prin- 
ciples; because men are used to talk of beauty iun 
figurative manner, that ii to lay, in a manner ex- 
tremely uncertain and nndeterminate. By beauty, 
I mean that quality, or thoae qualities in bodies, by 
which they cauie love, or some passion similar to 
it. I confine this definition to the merely sensible 
qualities of thing* for the lake of preserving the 
utmost simplicity in a subject which must always 
distract us, whenever wa take in those various 
• cause* of sympathy which attach n* to any persons 

from the direct force which they have merely on 
being vie wed. I Ultewite dimingniih loare, by which 

upon contemplating any thing beautiful oi^tossv*- 
ere/ nature it may be, from d*i«t»cB;\nax,-*a^-'» 

• viae Putt. s«t.e. . 



beauty, ana iue p«o«. 

call love, is different from desire, though 
sometimes may operate along with it ; but 
this latter that we must attribute those violi 
tempestuous passions, and the consequent en 
of the body which attend what is called love i 
of its ordinary acceptations, and not to the 
of beauty merely as kr is such. 

6E0T. II. — PROPORTION NOT THE CADS 
BEAUTY IN VEGETABLES. 

BEAUTY hath usually been said to consist ii 
proportions of parts. On considering the 
I have great reason to doubt whether beat 
all an idea belonging to proportion. Propc 
lates almost wholly to convenience, as ever 
order seems to do ; and it must therefore 
sidered as a creature of the understands 
- "-Jiwirv cause acting on the se 



ssi«ety clearly the force of the term, nor to bare 
fydlfdiictidcucmMwriiiiifthetliiBg itself. Pro- 
rtfcm If Aem tmi i of relative quantity . 8inee 

quantity it dfvitiMo, it it evident that every 
itne} part, into which any gaaathy it divided, 
tat bearsome relation to the other parts, or to the 
lole. These relations give aB'or%in la the idea 
.peop ortkm . • They are discov er e d 1 by mensura- 
•; and they are the objects of mathematical 
psfay. Bat whether any port of any determinate 
entity be a fourth, or a fifth, or a sixth, or moiety 
the whole; or whether it be of equal length with 
y other part, or doable its length, or but one half, 
» matter merely indifferent to the mind ; it stands 
oter in the question : and it is from this absolute 
difference and tranquillity of the mind, that ma- 
smatieal speculations derive some of their most 
asiderable advantages; because there is nothing 
interest the imagination ; because the judgment 
i free and unbiassed to examine the point. All 
^portions, every arrangement of quantity is alike 
the understanding, because the same truths result 

it from all ; from greater, from lesser, from 
aality, and inequality. — But surely beauty is no 
»a belonging to mensuration; nor has it any 
ng to do with calculation and geometry. If it 
d, we might then point out some certain mea- 
res which we could demonstrate to be beautiful, 
her as simply considered, or as related to others ; 
d we could call in those natural objects, for whose 
auty we have no voucher but the sense, to this 
ppy standard, and confirm the voice of our pas* 
>ns by the determination of our reason. Bnt, 
ice we have not this help, let na «*» <ata*3bKt ^po- 
rtion can in any sense be cota\Oj£TO& wtStafe «asaa» 
beauty, as hath been so g&nevi&j , vdAVs, **»* 
ajrfdently a$nned. It ^e©^pwAA«o^ «** ° 






inquire *!*«,»..._ 

are found beautiful in the vegetaoie v » — 
ingdoms, are constantly bo formed according 
;h certain measures, as may serve to satisfy 
at their beauty results from those measures on 
>rinciple of a natural mechanical cause; or 
custom ; or in fine, from their fitness for any 
rminate purposes. I intend to examine this 
t under each of these heads in their order. But, 
re 1 proceed farther, I hope it will not bf 
ight amiss if I lay down the rules which govern* 
in this inquiry, and which have misled me i 
f I have gone astray. 1. If two bodies produc 
> same or a similar effect on the mind, and c 
lmination they are found to agree in some 
sir properties, and to differ in others, the comm 
ect is to be attributed to the properties in whi 
ey agree, and not to those in which they diff 
Not to account for the effect of a natural obj 

-:«-;•! nbiect 3. Not to 



power as it appears in vegetables, ii 
animals, and in man. Turning our ey 
stable creation, we find nothing tbci 
1 as flowers ; but flowers are almost of e 
shape, and of every sort of disposit 
turned and fashioned into an infinite vai 
, and from these forms botanists have gi 
;u\ names, which are almost as van 
>portion do we discover between the sti 
eaves of flowers, or between the leaves ; 
i ? How does the slender stalk of the i 
h the bulky head under which it ben 
ose is a beautiful flower ; and can we 
3 say that it does not owe a great deal 
even to that disproportion ? The rosi 
>wer, yet it grows upon a small shro 
of the apple is very small, and gro 
rge tree ; yet the rose and the apple bit 
oth beautiful, and thm •»!—.*- ^ • 
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.soul of proportion, are founa rutuc* r .-„- 
in serviceable to the cause of beauty. 

SECT III.— PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE < 
BEAUTY IN ANIMALS. 

HAT proportion has but a small share in the 
iation of beauty is full as evident among anin 
fere the greatest variety of shapes, and dispro 
ons of parts, are well fitted to excite this i 
lie swan, confessedly a beautiful bird, has a 
onger than the rest of his body, and but a 
ihort tail : is this a beautiful proportion f we 
illow that it is. But, then, what shall we i 
the peacock, who has comparatively but a 
neck, with a tail longer than the neck and th 
of the body taken together ? How many bin 
there that vary infinitely from each of these 
ante, and from every other which you can fix 
*"~ -*■ *«h nften directly oppc 
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ftgf of pronct*io« to be observed. Some axe 
$«ne single colon*, others have all the* colours 
ArajAjbow; some am of the granary colours, 
isaijsel J^nuxed; in short, an attentive ob- 
e? saajr soon concjnda that there is a* little of 
tittles* in the coloiiiin*;a* in tbeshapes of these 

•whbjf y» aBBK^Bj ^sa^psstv va^ iis^bmbwswv^F' ■ ^Hpa4^s9Sjptvs^v» vwwiw •aw,w*a* ^^» 

gsgijtyl hone; fad what pyoyw t i e n. t h > t bean 
& body, and to his Usabs, and what relations 
» have to each otbei ; and, when yon have 
ad these proportions as a standard of beauty, 
i take a dog or cat, or any other animal, and ex* 
Be how far the same proportions between their 
Is and their neck, between those and the body, 
so on, are found to hold ; I think we may safely 
that they differ in every species ! yet that there 
individuals found in a great many species so 
ring that have a very striking beauty. Now, if 
i allowed that very different, and even contrary 
is and dispositions are consistent with beauty, 
nounts, I believe, to a concession, that no cer- 
measure, operating from a natural principle, 
necessary to produce it, at least so far as the 
e species are concerned. 

r. IV.— PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF 
BEAUTY IN THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

:re are some parts of the human body that are 
irved to hold certain proportions to each other ; 
before it can be proved that the efficient cause 
eanftylies in these, it must be shewn that, 
rever these are found exact, the person to whom 
r belong is beautiful : I mean in the effect <$t»~ 
fd on the view, either of any memtaet tta&aicA^ 
'dond, or of the whole bod? togtffcfex. Ixtaasafc 
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lich were not oniy »v v 
other, but where one has been very beam 
id the other very remote from beauty. Wit! 
ird to the parts which are found so proportifl 
iey are often so remote from each other in • 
on, nature, and office, that I cannot see how 
dmit of any comparison, nor consequently hon 
ffect owing to proportion can result from t! 
The neck, say they, in beautiful bodies, si 
neasure with the calf of the leg ; it should lik 
oe twice the circumference of the wrist. A) 
infinity of observations of this kind are to be 
in the writings and conversations* of many, 
what relation has the calf of the leg to thene 
either of these parts to the wrist? These p 
lions are certainly to be found in handsome 1 
they are as certainly in ugly ones ; as any, w 
take the pains, to try, may find. Nay, I 
• - u„, r |, ftv may b e t)j e i ea8 t perfect in I 
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fettgttatbut and of great consideration; and that 
they differ no lest from the proportions we find in 
Irving men, of forms extremely striking and agree- 
able. And, after all, how are the partisans of pro- 
portional beauty agreed amongst themselves about 
the proportions of the human body ? Some hold it 
to> be seven heads; some make it eight; whilst 
others extend it even to ten; a vast difference in 
•ash -a small number of divisions! Others take 
other methods of estimating the proportions, and 
all with eqnal success. But ase these proportions 
exactly the same in all handsome men ? or are they 
at all the proportions found in beautiful women? 
Nobody will say that they are ; yet both sexes are 
undoubtedly capable of beauty, and the female of 
the greatest; which advantage, I believe, will 
hardly be attributed to the superior exactness of 
proportion in the fair sex. Let us rest a moment 
on this point, and consider how much difference 
there is between the measures that prevail in 
many similar parts of the body in the two sexes of 
this single species only. If you assign any deter- 
minate proportions to the limbs of a man, and if yon 
limit human beauty to these proportions; when you 
find a woman who differs in the make and measure 
of almost every part, you must conclude her not to 
be beautiful, in spite of the suggestions of your ima- 
gination ; or, in obedience to your imagination, you 
must renounce your rules ; you must lay by the 
scale and compass, and look out for some other 
cause of beauty. For, if beauty be attached to cer- 
tain measures which operate from a principle in 
nature* why should similar parts, with different 
measures of proportion, be found to have heas&i* 
and this too in the very same ap«ei.eVl "¥taX ^o^k*. 
4Wr view a little, it it worth c^rft^Sd**^®*"*- 



their disposition, measures, and re 
we have before observed, amidst tl 
sity, one particular is common to 
several of the individuals which co 
capable of affecting us with a sense o: 
whilst they agree in producing this c 
extremely in the relative measure* 
which have produced it. These com 
sufficient to induce me to reject th> 
particular proportions that operate 
produce a pleasing effect; but thoec 
with me, with regard to a partial 
are strongly prepossessed in favot 
indefinite* They imagine, that al 
in general is annexed to no certain 
man to the several kinds of pleasing 
mals, yet that there is a certain pre 
species absolutely essential to the bei 
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iJM&fo variation amongst the individuals; and 
a*- ft Ices been shewn of the human, so it may be 
nbrwa of the brute kinds, that beauty is found in- 
dmlefentte in all the p r oport i o n s which each kind 
cam adMRTwithorct quitting its eommon form; and 
It Is this idea of eommon form that makes the pro* 
porttav of parts at all regarded, and not the opera- 
tsen of any natural cause ; indeed a little eonsi- 
defMmn will make it appear that it is not measure 
but manner that creates all thebeauty which belongs 
to Shape. What light do we borrow from these 
boasted proportions when we study ornamental de- 
sign? It seems amazing to me that artists, if they 
were as .well convinced as they pretend to be, that 
proportion is a principal cause of beauty, have not 
by diem at all times accurate measurements of all 
sorts of beautiful animals to help them to proper 
prop o rt i ons when they would contrive any thing 
elegant, especially as they frequently assert that it 
is from an observation of the beautiful in nature 
they direct their practice. I know that it has been 
said long since, and echoed backward and forward 
from one writer to another a thousand times, that 
the proportions of building have been taken from 
those of the human body. To make this forced 
analogy complete, they represent a man with his 
arms raised and extended at full length, and then 
describe a sort of square, as it is formed by passing 
lines along the extremities of this strange figure. 
But it appears very clearly to me, that the human 
figure never supplied the architect with any of his 
ideas : for, in the first place, men are very rarely 
seen in this strained posture; it is not natural to 
them, neither is it at all becoming. Secondly ^tk*. 
view of the human figure to dtapyieA toe*TO& ^»* 
ttmlly suggest the idea of a acp«ro > \wX*%8ft«* <A^ 



sicai, man for an architect to n 
formance by the human figure, sine* 
can have less resemblance or analoj 
and a house or temple : do we n< 
that their purposes are entirely diffi 
am apt to suspect is this, that these 
devised to give a credit to the works c 
ing a conformity between them an 
works in nature : not that the latter i 
supply hints for the perfection of the 
I am the more fully convinced that 
proportion have transferred their art 
nature, and not borrowed from then* 
tions they use in works of art ; becau 
cussion of this subject, they always 
as possible, the open field of natural 
animal and vegetable kingdom, and 
selves with the artificial lines and an 
tecture ; for tb#*r» »■ »*» ••»««»v:-..j — 
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and fa shi o n e d the walks into squares, triangles, 
and ether malhematieal figures, with exactness and 
symmetry; and they thought, if they were not 
Imit a ting , they were at least Improving nature, and 
teachin g bar to know her business. But nature 
has at last escaped from their discipline and their 
fetters; and our gardens, if nothing else, declare 
we begin to feel that mathematical ideas are not 
the true measures of beauty. And surely they are 
fall as little, so in the animal as the vegetable 
world; for is it not extraordinary, that, in these 
fine descriptive pieces, these innumerable odes 
and elegies, which are in the mouths of all the 
world, and many of which have been the enter* 
tainment of ages — that in these pieces which de- 
scribe love with such a passionate energy, and re- 
present its object in such an infinite variety of 
lights, not one word is said of proportion, if it be, 
what some insist it is, the principal component of 
beauty; whilst, at the same time several other 
qualities are very frequently and warmly men- 
tioned? But if proportion has not this power, it 
may appear odd how men came originally to be 
so prepossessed in its favour. It arose, I imagine, 
from the fondness I have just mentioned, which 
men bear so remarkably to their own works and 
notions : it arose from false reasoning on the ef- 
fects of the customary figure of animals ; it arose 
from the Platonic theory of fitness and aptitude ; 
for which reason, in the next section, I shall con- 
sider the effects of the custom in the figure of 
animals; and, afterward, the idea of fitness ; since, 
if proportion does not operate by a natural power 
attending some measures, it must be either by 
custom, or the idea of utility*, &sx« V» tox&osi 
wmj. 



causes of deformity were removed, ' 
naturally and necessarily be introduc 
believe, is a mistake; for deformity is 
to beauty, but to the complete, common) 
of the legs of a man be found shor 
other, the man is deformed ; because t. 
thing wanting to complete the whole i 
of a man ; and this has the same effei 
faults, as maiming and mutilation pn 
accidents. So, if the back be humped 
deformed ; because his back has an un 
and what carries with it the idea of s 
or misfortune; so if a man's neck be < 
longer or shorter than usual, we say he 
in that part, because men are not comi 
in that manner. But surely every I 
rience may convince us, that a man m 
legs of an equal length, and resemblinj 

in all rtumetrtu. jmri K« *i«*»U *%t * ?«•♦ ■ 
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«m Bspreteated, we tbpfi]4 by no means wait 
until tmitwn bad e*ttled<a* idea of proportion be- 
ta* are decided concerning frs beauty or ugliness : 
jrnicfe ftWvf that the general tfea of beauty can 
In mi xnont mowing jte cwtomary tfr#n to natural 
proportion. Pafonnjty ariaei ^rowithe want of the 
common proportions^ toft the necessary result of 
their exifitenee » any eftgec* b not beauty. If we 
m ppof proportion m natujcal things to be relative 
to custom* and use, the nature of use and custom 
will shew that beauty, which is a positive and 
powerful quality, cannot result from it. We are 
so wonderfully formed, that, whilst we are crea- 
tures vehemently desirous of novelty, we are as 
strongly attached to habit and custom. But it is 
the nature of things which hold us by custom, to 
affect us very little whilst we are in possession of 
them, but strongly when they are absent. I re- 
member to have frequented a certain place every 
day for a long time together; and I may truly say, 
that, so far from finding pleasure in it, I was af- 
fected with a sort of weariness and disgust ; I 
came, I went, I returned, without pleasure ; yet 
if by any means I passed by the usual time of my 
going thither, I was remarkably uneasy, and was 
not quiet till I had got into my old track. They 
who use snuff take it almost without being sensible 
that they take it, and the acute sense of smell in 
deadened, so as to feel hardly any thing from so 
sharp a stimulus ; yet deprive the snuff-taker of 
his box, and he is the most uneasy mortal in the 
world. Indeed, so far are use and habit from 
being causes of pleasure, merely as such, that the 
effect of constant use is to make all things, of what- 
ever kind, entirely unaffecting *. for, &* -qa^ *X\*aX 
takes off the painful effect o£ moo? tioxug^ '*• ^ 

P 



i us in it ; when this chance uw 

asure from some mechanical cause, we an 
.ys hurt. It is so with the second nature, 
m, in all things which relate to it. Thus 
ant of the usual proportions in men and a 
limals is sure to disgust, though their presenc 
y no means any cause of real pleasure. It is t 
hat the proportions laid down as causes of be) 
n the human body, are frequently found in b 
iful ones, because they are generally found i 
mankind ; but if it can be shewn too, that the 
found without beauty, and that beauty frequ 
exists without them, and that this beauty, < 
it exists, always can be assigned to other less 
vocal causes, it will naturally lead us to con 
that proportion and beauty are not ideas of th 
nature. The true opposite to beauty is not > 
™»ition or deformity, but ugliness ; and, as 

- ««nogite to those of j 
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this opinion, it had been impossible for the doctrine 
of proportion to have held its ground very long ; 
the world would be toon weary of hearing of mea- 
sure* which feinted to nothing either of a natural 
principle, or of a fitness to answer some end ; the 
idea which mankind most commonly conceive of 
p r o por ti on, is the suitableness of means to certain 
ends, and; where this is not the question, very sel- 
dom trouble themselves about the effect of different 
measures of things. Therefore it was necessary for 
this theory to insist, that not only artificial, but na- 
tural objects, took their beauty from the fitness of 
the parts for their several purposes. Bat in fram- 
ing this theory, I am apprehensive that experience 
was not sufficiently consulted ; for, on that prin- 
ciple, the wedge-like snout of a swine, with its 
tough cartilage at the end, the little sunk eyes, and 
the whole make of the head, so well adapted to its 
offices of digging and rooting, would be extremely 
beautiful. The great bag hanging to the bill of a 
pelican, a thing highly useful to this animal, would 
be likewise as beautiful in our eyes. The hedge- 
hog, so well secured against all assaults by his 
prickly hide, and the porcupine with his missile 
quills, would be then considered as creatures of no 
small elegance. There are few animals whose parts 
are better contrived than those of a monkey : he 
has the hands of a man, joined to the springy limbs 
of a beast : he is admirably calculated for running, 
leaping, grappling, and climbing; and yet there 
are few animals which seem to have less beauty in 
the eyes of all mankind. I need say little on the 
trunk of the elephant, of such various usefulness, and 
which is bo far from contributing to \xa V»a»fc3 • T&ww 
well fitted iathe wolf for running BudAfet^Vttf^'ta"* 
•dmJnblyis the lion armed for\M*fte\ V*V*^*M 
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fitness of parts was what co 
of their form, the actual emp 
undoubtedly much augment 
is sometimes so upon anoth< 
being always the case. A b 
so beautiful as when it isp< 
several of the domestic fowls 
to fly, and which are nothin 
that account ; yet birds are 
in their form from the beast i 
you cannot, on the principle 
any thing agreeable, but in • 
parts being designed for qui 
never in my life chanced to set 
before, very long lief ore I com 
his form for the aerial life, I \ 
treme beauty which raises th; 
the best flvine fowls in **>* « 
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title* of a Venn* and Hercules, so totally different 
in almost all respects, is sorely a strange confusion 
of ideas, or abase of wards. Tbeeaaee of this con- 
fosian, I im s gine ,proc cods from oar frequently per- 
ceiving the parts of the human and other animal 
bodies to be at once very beaatirul, and very well 
adapted to their purposes; and we are deceived by 
a sophism, which makes as take that for a cause 
wfckb is only concomitant : this is the sophism of 
the fly, who imagined he raised a great dust because 
he stood upon the chariot that really raised it. The 
stomach, the lungs, the liver, as well as other parts, 
are incomparably well adapted to their purposes ; 
yet they are far from having any beauty. Again, 
many things are very beautiful, in which it is im- 
possible to discern any idea of use. And I appeal 
to the first and most natural feeling of mankind, 
whether, on beholding a beautiful eye, or a well- 
fashioned mouth, or a well-turned leg, any ideas of 
their being well-fitted for seeing, eating, or running, 
ever present themselves? What idea of use is it 
that flowers excite, the most beautiful part of the 
vegetable world ? It is true that the infinitely wise 
and good Creator has, of his bounty, frequently 
joined beauty to those things which he has made 
useful to us: but this does not prove that an idea 
of use and beauty are the same thing, or that they 
are any way dependent on each other. 

SECT. VII. — THE REAL EFFECTS OF FITNESS. 

When I excluded proportion and fitness from any 
share in beauty, I did not, by any means, intend to 
say that they were of no value, or that they ought 
to be disregarded in works oi axt. ^ofta «& *xv. 
era the proper sphere oi tWvt ^onrar* asA. \*sn» 



■dues and imagination, c; 
the understanding is ready 
or to oppose them. It is b 
much, study that we discov 
of God in his works : whei 
feet is very different, not on 
quiring it, but in its own n 
strikes us without any prepa 
or the beautiful. How diffe 
of the anatomist, who discov 
cles and of the skin, the ex 
the one for the various movei 
the wonderful texture of the 
ral covering, and at once a g 
inlet ; how different is this fr< 
possesses an ordinary man a 
cate smooth skin, and all the 
which require no investigatic 

the farmmv *.~»~ — *■ '* • 
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itsetf, produce approbation, the acquiescence 
b understandings but not Jove, nor any passion 
it species. When we examine the structure 
iratch, when we come to know thoroughly the 
1 every part of it, satisfied as we are with the 
ts of the whole, we are far enough from per- 
og any thing like beauty in the watch-work it- 
tat let us look on the case* the labour of some 
«s artist in engraving, with little or no idea of 
we shall have a much livelier idea of beauty 
we ever could have had from the watch itself * 
jh ihe masterpiece of Graham. In beauty, 
laid, the effect is previous to any knowledge of 
ise; but, to judge of proportion, we must know 
nd for which any work is designed. According 
e end, the proportion varies. Thus, there is 
proportion of a tower, another of a house ; one 
artion of a gallery, another of a hall, another 
shamber. To judge of the proportions of these, 
must be first acquainted with the purposes for 
h they were designed. Good sense and expe- 
e acting together, find out what is fit to be 
in every work of art. We are rational crea- 
, and in all our works we ought to regard their 
ind purpose : the gratification of any passion, 
innocent soever, ought only to be of secondary 
ideration. Herein is placed the real power of 
is and proportion ; they operate on the under- 
ling considering them, which approves the work 
acquiesces in it. The passions, and the imagi- 
m which principally raises them, have here 
little to do. When a room appears in its ori- 
1 nakedness, bare walls and a plain ceiling, let 
roportion be ever so excellent, it pleases very 
; a cold approbation is tue utonoaWfe casb.ra*£u\ 
ich worse proportioned xc*>m, xnfifck. *3«^sfc. 
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lect the idea of use in the work 
to shew, that these excellent 
proportion, are not the same ; n 
either of them be disregarded. 

SECT. VIII.— THE RECAF 

On the whole; if such parts ii 
are found proportioned, were 1 
found beautiful, as they certaii 
they were so situated as that a f 
from the comparison, which th< 
if any assignable proportions we 
plants or animals, which were 
with beauty, which never was th 
parts were well adapted to their p 
oonstantly beautiful, and when 
there was no beauty, which is co 
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SECT. IX.— PERFECTION NOT THE CAUSE 
OF BEAUTY. 

THERE is another notion current, pretty closely 
allied to the former, that-jMr/eotfon is the consti- 
tuent cause of beauty • This opinion has been made 
to extend much farther than to sensible objects. 
But in these, so far is perfection, considered as 
such, from being the cause of beauty, that this qua- 
lity, where it is highest, in the female sex, almost 
always carries with it an idea of weakness and imper- 
fection. Women are very sensible of this ; for which 
reason they learn to lisp, to totter in their walk, to 
counterfeit weakness, and even sickness. In all this 
they are guided by nature. Beauty in distress is 
much the most affecting beauty. Blushing has little 
less power ; and modesty in general, which is a tacit 
allowance of imperfection, is itself considered as an 
amiable quality, and certainly heightens every 
other that is so. I know it is in every body's mouth 
that we ought to love perfection. This is to me a 
sufficient proof, that it is not the proper object of 
love. Whoever said we ought to love a fine woman, 
or even any of these beautiful animals which please 
us ? Here to be affected, there 'is no need of the 
concurrence of our will. 

SECT. X.— HOW FAR THE IDEA OF BEAUTY 
MAY BE APPLIED TO THE QUALITIES OF THE 
MIND. 

Nor is this remark, in general, less applicable to 
the qualities of the mind. Those virtues which 
cause admiration, and are of the sublimer kind, 
produce terror rather than love \ «oiftL**tafQK9&K* 
justice, wisdom, and the like. "New ™*WJ "««*> 
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nishments, and trembles ; and 

in preventing the worst mischi 

ing favours ; and are, therefor* 

highly venerable. Thesubord 

gratifications, and indulgencie 

more lovely, though inferior in 

sons who creep into the hearts 

are chosen as the companions c 

and their reliefs from care anc 

persons of shining qualities no 

is rather die soft green of the 

rest our eyes, that are fatigt 

more glaring objects. It is won 

feel ourselves affected in readii 

Caesar and Cato,as they are so fi 

trastedinSallust. Inone,thet0 

in the other, -nil larghmdo. In 

fugkun; in. the other, malis per, 
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him that we have for our mothers, w] 
teraal authority is almost melted down 

have a great lovcfi 'i' mir-r.iiulfiir !■,<.!-,. i 
authority is removed a degree from its 
the weakness of age mellows it into soi 
feminine partiality. 



FHOM what has been said in the foregoing section, 
we may easily sec how fat the application of beauty 
to virtue may he made with propriety. The general 

tendency to confound our ideas of things; and 

theory ; M the affixing the name of beauty to pro. 
portion, congruitj, and perfection, aa veil as to 
qualities of things yet more remote from oar natural 
idea* of it, and from one another, has tended to 
confound our ideal of beauty, and left hi no stand- 
ard or rule to jndge by, that was not even more un- 
certain and fallacious than our own fancies. This 
loose and inaccurate manner of speaking has there- 
fare misled os both in the theory of taste and of 
morals; and induced us to remove the science o 
our duties from their proper baiis {oar reason, our 

foundations altogether visionary and unsubstantial. 



Hah no endeavoured to shew what beauty is not, 
it remains that we should examine, i.\ Wd. -wait 
aqaal autntwa, in «bu it. i«\Vj traoaNs*. "fcwa»^ 



cnanically upon the human mind 
tion of the senses. We ought, I 
sider attentively in what manne 
qualities are disposed, in such th 
rience, we find beautiful, or whicl 
passion of love, or some correspoi 

SECT. XIII.— BEAUTIFUL OBJI 

The most obvious point that pre* 
in examining any object, is its exfc 
And what degree of extent prevai 
are held beautiful may be gatherec 
manner of expression concerning it 
n most languages, the objects of lo 
under diminutive epithets. It is 8 
guages of which I have any knowle 
the <«»v and other diminutive termi 
ways the terms of affection and t*n. 



— «. vr* UCClBUi* A 

ifoJ thing is a manner of expression 
ised ; but that of a great ugly thing, 
ion. There is a wide difference betw 
ion and love. The sublime, which is t 
ie former, always dwells on great obje< 
ble; the latter on small ones and pi 
ibmit to what we admire, bnt we love 
its to us; in one case we are forced, i 
e are flattered, into compliance. In 
eas of the sublime and the beautifu 
undations so different, that it is hard, I i 
id impossible, to think of reconciling tl 
me subject, without considerably lest 
ect of the one or the other upon the pa 
it, attending to their quantity, beautil 
comparatively small. 

SECT. XIV. — SMOOTHNESS. 



without it. This seems to me so evi« 
a good deal surprised that none who 
the subject hare made any mention 
of smoothness in the enumeration ol 
to the forming of heamt y ; fox, indee 
any sadden projection, any sharp ai 
highest degree contrary to the idea. 

-6ECT. XV. — GRADUAL TARI 

BUT as perfectly beautiful bodies an 
of angular parts, so their parts nevei 
in the same right line.* They vary 
every moment, and they change und 
deviation continually carrying on, 
beginning or end you will find it 
certain a point. The view of a bea 
illustrate this observation. Here v 
increasing insensiblv to the middle. 
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:riplion, I have before me ihe idea of a dove ; 
jrcei very well with most of lie condition? of 
nty. Il is smooth and downy; its parts ate, to 
that expression, melted into one another; yon 
presented with no sudden protuberance through 
whole, and yet the whale is continually chang- 

Observethat pari ofa beautiful woman, where 
is perhaps the most beautiful, about the neck 

breasts; the smoothness; the softness; the 
f and insensible swell ; the variety of the Eur- 
:, which is never, for the smallest space, lk« 
,e ; the deceitful maze, through which the un- 
dy eyo slides giddily, without knowing where 
is, or whither it is carried. Is not tbfc a de- 
istration of that change of surface, coatiniral, 

yet hardly perceptible at any point, which 
as one of the great constituents of beauty-? It 
a me no small pleasure to find the*. I can 
ngthen my theory in this point by the opinion 
-he very ingenious Mr. Hoganh, whose idea of 
line of beauty I tale in general to be extremely 
: bat the idea of variation, without attending 
cenrately to the manner of die variation, bas led 
i to consider angular figure" as beautiful; these 
res, it is true, vary greatly: yet they vary in a 
dan and broken manner ; and I do not find any 
irnl object which is angular, and at the same 
e beautiful. Indeed few natural objects are en. 
Ey angular; hut I think those which approach 
most nearly to it are the ugliest. I must add 
. that, so far as t could observe of nature, though 
varied line is that alone in which complete 
my is found, yet there is no particular lino 
ch is always found in the most completely beau- 
l.snri which is therefore be&utiluVvn.^.w.lcvsoss. 
'/other lines; at least 1 never wju\6l tSoawr'*''*- 



It is not the oak, me «» u , 

robust trees of the forest, which we conn 
beautiful; they are awful and majestic; t 
spire a sort of reverence. It is the delicate i 
it is the orange, it is the almond, it is the jess 
it is the vine, which we look on as vegetable 
ties. It is the flowery species, so remarks 
its weakness and momentary duration, that f 
the liveliest idea of beauty and elegance, 
animals, the greyhound is more beautiful t 
mastiff; and the delicacy of a jennet, a bar 
Arabian horse, is much more amiable t) 
strength and stability of some horses of wi 
riage. I need here say little of the fair se 
I believe the point will be easily allowed i 
beauty of women is considerably owing 
weakness or delicacy, and is even enh 
their timidity, a quality of mind analogou 
— ~M not here be understood to say, that • 
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the colours 


I.-BEAOTY IN OOLOCR. 




iat difficult 






ral parts of 


IBture, there is an in- 










nothing on wliich to settle. First, 


oloura of be 




witty, but clean nod fair. 


Becondly.thcy must 


e of the 81 


ingot kind 


Those which seem 


ap|>r!J[>riii« 


to beauty a. 


ethe milder of every 




; soft blues 




and violets. 


Thirdly., i 


the colours he strong 


ivid, they a 




ersiSed, and the oh- 






ur ; there are almoat 




mber of them (u in rariegated 


t), (hit the 




glare of each ii con. 


ibly abated. 


In a fine 


complexion, there is 


Dly.om.va. 


iety in the 


olouring, but the eo- 



ig. Betides, they are mixed in such a man- 
md with such gradations, that it is impossible 
. the bounds. On the same principle it is, 
the dubious colour in the neck* and tails of 
cks, and about the beads of drakes, is so very 
able. In reality, the beauty, both of shape 
nlouring, are aa nearly related as we can well 
sc it possible for things of such diflerent na- 
to be. 

SECT. XVI 1 1— RECAPITULATION. 
ie whole, the qualities of beauty, u they are 
y sensible qualities, are the following. Pint, 
comparatively email. Secondly, to be smooth. 
ly, to have a variety in the direction of *S* 
hut, fourthly, to have llinsensitsuW-wi^W. 



per ties that operate *j 

to be altered by caprice, or confounded by ; 
sity of tastes, than any other. 

SECT. XIX.— THE PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The Physiognomy has a considerable si 
beauty, especially in that of our own specie 
manners give a certain determination to the 
nance ; which, being observed to correapor 
regularly with them, is capable of joining tl 
of certain agreeable qualities of the mind 
of the body ; so that, to foim a finishei 
beauty, and to give it its full influence, 
must be expressive of such gentle and 
qualities, as correspond with the softnes( 
ness, and delicacy of the outward form. 

SECT. XX.— THE EYE. 



* uio eye with the neighbouring parts, it 
he same rule that is given of other bcauti 
t is not to make a strong deviation from 
>f the neighbouring parts ; nor to verge 
xact geometrical figure. Besides all this 
fifects, as it is expressive of some qualili 
lind, and its principal power generally ari 
lis, so that what we have just said of the 
aomy is applicable here. 

SECT. XXI.— UGLINESS. 

may perhaps appear like a sort of repetition 
» have before said, to insist here upon th< 
Ugliness, as I imagine it to be in all resp< 
posite to those qualities which we have lai 
* the constituents of beauty. But, though v 
the opposite to beauty, it -is not the opp< 
>portion and fitness ; for it is possible that 
,y be VCT" »»»i— — : * 1 



I 



the parts in such a manner as not to ei 
other, nor to appear divided by sharj 
angles. In this ease, this roundness, 
of attitude and motion, it is that all 
grace consists, and what is called its / 
as will be obvious to any observer * 
attentively the Venus de Medicis, the 
any statue generally allowed to be 
high degree. 

SECT. XXHI.— ELEGANCE AND SPI 

When any body is composed of part 
polished, without pressing upon eacl 
out shewing any ruggedness or eonf 
the same time affecting some regular 
it elegant. It is closely allied to the 1 
fering from it only in this regularity; 
ever, as it makes a very material difi 



ucMuuAtu in i<eettng. It corresponds w< 
with what causes the same species of p 
the sight. There is a chain in all our st 
.hey are all but different sorts of feelings, c 
:o be affected by various sorts of objects, 
>c affected after the same manner. All h 
ire pleasant to the touch are so by the slig 
he resistance they make. Resistance is 
lotion along the surface, or to the pressu 
arts on one another; if the former be si 
ill the body smooth; if the latter, soft. 1 
easure we receive by feeling is in the or 
her of these qualities ; and, if there be i 
ition of both, our pleasure is greatly in 
lis is so plain, that it is rather more fit to il 
tier things, than to be illustrated itself bj 
lple. The next source of pleasure in thi; 
in every other, is the continually pre 
no what new; and we 6«d *h»* ***** *• 



n feeling soft, smooth, vanegaieu, 
ies, with that in which he finds himself, o 
iew of a beautiful object, will perceive a very 
ng analogy in the effects of both, and whicl 
50 a good way towards discovering their coi 
cause. Feeling and sight, in this respect, di 
but a few points. The touch takes in the pi* 
of softness, which is not primarily an object of 
the sight, on the other hand, comprehends 1 
which can hardly be made perceptible to the 
the touch again has the advantage in a ne 
of pleasure resulting from a moderate dej 
warmth; but the eye triumphs in the infinite 
and multiplicity of its objects. But there if 
similitude in the pleasures of these senses 
am apt to fancy, if it were possible that 00 
discern colour by feeling (as, it is said, sou 
men have done), that the same colours, and t 
-* -^i«„^ na which are found 1 



- ~„tc», wun many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long, drawn out 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning : 
The milting voice through 'mazes running', 
Untwisting all the chains thai tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 

<ct us parallel this with the softness, the 
irface, the unbroken continuance, the e 
ation of the beautiful in other things; an 
Iversities of the several senses, with all I 
>ral affections, will rather help to throw lig 
te another to finish one clear consistent 
e whole, than to obscure it by their intric 
xiety. 

To the abovementioned description I sh 
e or two remarks. The first is, that the be 
music will not bear that loudness and stre: 
mds which may be used to raise other pat 
? notes, which are shrill, or harsh, or d< 
ees best with such at are clear, even, si 
I weak. The ****** s- **■ - • 



to this, to clear and distinguish s< 
culars that belong to the same clas 
sistent with each other, from the i 
of different, and sometimes contradii 
rank vulgarly under the standard ol 
of these it is my intention to mark i 
leading points as shew the conform 
of hearing, with all the other sense 
of their pleasures. 

SECT. XXVI.— TASTE AND 

This general agreement of the sen 
evident on minutely considering th< 
smell. We metaphorically apply th 
ness to sights and sounds; bat as 
bodies, by which they are fitted to ei 
sore or pain in these senses, are no 
they are in the others, we shall refei 
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.r witness to each other; nature h, u it 
utinized: and we upon nothing of her.lmi 
receive from her own information. 



■M we should compare it with the sublime ; 

; for sublime objects lire vast intboir dimen- 
autiful ones comparatively small; beauty 
e smooth and poliihed ; the great, mcgcu 
igcnt; beauty should shun tho right line. 
He from it insensibly; the great, iu many 

makes a strong deviation: beauty should 
mature : the great ought to be dark and 

beauty should be light and delicate : the 
rbt to be solid, and even massive. They 
seil. idea* of ■ very different nature, one 
inded on pain, the other on pleasure ; and 

they may vary afterward from the direct 

islincti on between them, a distinction never 
gotten by any whose business it is to affect 
ons. In the infinite variety of natnral com. 
a, we must eipect to find the qualities of 

i the same object. We must expect also to* 

t when we consider the power of an object 
r passions, we most know, that when any 
intended to affect the mind by the force of 
dominant property, the affection ^rt^Tw-tc. 
ftetfiemorenniformannperi«t.,"iloSi'->" 
lertios or qualities o£ the object \» *• •* 



way allied; does it prv»~ . 
opposite and contradictory? Black ana wxu 
soften, may blend ; but they are not theref* 
same. Nor, when they are so softened and \ 
with each other, or with different colours 
power of black as black, or of white as wl 
strong as when each stands uniform and 
guished. 



PART IV. 



SECT. I.— OP THE EFFICIENT CAUSE O? 
SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 

When I say I intend to inquire into the 
cause of sublimity and beauty, I would r 
derstood to say that I can come to the 
cause. I do not pretend that I shall eve 
1 : - whv certain affections of the 



. — ujusi remarkable phenomei 
ire ; but yet, with reference to the gener 
f things, he could consider attraction t 
ffect, whose cause, at that time, he di» 
empt to trace. But when he afterward be< 
ountfor it by a subtile elastic aether, this g, 
if in so great a man it be not impious to 
ay thing like a blemish) seemed to have 
'm usual cautious manner of philosophizing 
;rhaps, allowing all that has been advai 
is subject to be sufficiently proved, I t 
ives us with as many difficulties as it fo 
at great chain of causes, linking one to a 
;n to the throne of God himself, can ne 
welled by any industry of ours. When 
one step beyond the immediately sensibl 
» of things, we go out of our depth. All 
r is but a faint struggle, that shews we j 
'lement which does not belong «« — " 



many of them are given, and that 
motions are communicated at a tin 
not capacity to reflect on them ; at 
all sort of memory is worn out of 
besides such things as affect us in i 
according to their natural powers, 
ciations made at that early seaso 
it very hard afterward to distingui 
effects. Not to mention the una 
pathies which we find in many pei 
it impossible to remember when 
more terrible than a plain ; or fire 
dreadful than a clod of earth ; tho 
very probably either conclusions f 
or arising from the premonitions 
some of them impressed, in all I 
late. But as it must be allowed t 
affect us after a certain manner, n< 
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before observed,* that whatever is qualified 
i terror, is a foundation capable of the sub- 
o which I add, that not only those, but many 
:rom which we cannui probably apprehend 

in ■ similar manner. I observe too, thatt 
er produce* pleasure, positive and original 
e, ii lit to have beauty engrafted on it. 

be neccsauiy 10 eipluin the nature of pain 
iaiure, ou which they depend. A man who 

iolent, became the effect may be the mora 
i), I aay, a man in gnat pain baa hi* teeth 
i eyebrowe an violently contracted, hia fore- 
. wrinkled, hi* eye* are dragged inward* and 
with great vehemence, hie hair stands on 
■e voice ia forced out in abort shrieks and 
, and the whole fabric tottera. Fear or ter. 
lieh is an apprehension of pain or death, en- 
meetly the aame effects, approaching in vio- 
d thote joat mentioned, in proportion to the 
Mof the came and the weakness of the sub - 
rhis b not only so in the human species : 
Ave more than once observed in doge under 
srahfinaiou of punishment, that the; hare 
d their bodies, and yelped and howled, a* if 
ad actually fell the blow*. From whence I 
le.thnl oain and fear act upon the same part* 
body, end In the Mine manner, though aome- 
liffering in degree ; thai pain and fear consist 
umetnnl tension of the nr '*- - L '' '■- 



mind by the intervention of the b 
things that cause terror generally aff 
organs by the operation of the mind 
danger; but both agreeing, either p: 
condarily, in producing a tension, < 
violent emotion of the nerves,* they 
in every thing else ; for it appears v 
me, from this, as well as from many o 
that when the body is disposed, by an 
soever, to such emotions as it would 
means of a certain passion, it will 
something very like that passion in 

SECT. IV.— THE 8AME SUBJECT C 

To this purpose Mr. Spon, in his Re< 
tiquite, gives us a curious story of 
physiognomist Campanella. This i 

\%»A nnf Anlv maila v*ra »J»**TirJ»tA ft 
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to Riming I and then carefully observed what 
of ruiod he seemed to acquire by this change 

dispositions and thoughts of people, as eBneti 
u if he had hoen changed into the very mti 
have often observed, that, on mimicking the 1 
and gesture* of angry, or placid, or frighted, or 
iog men, I have involuntarily foond my mind to 
lo that passion whoae appearance I endeavour 



ia incapable of pain or pleasure without the other. 
Camptinclla, of whom »t have been spenking, could 
•0 abstract hia attention from any suffering! of hie 
hody, tlial ho was able to endure the rack itself 
without much pain: and, in lesser pains, every 
body mast have observed, that when we can employ 
oar attention on sjiy thing else, the pain has been 
for a time suspended : on the other hand, if by any 
means, the body is indisposed to perform such ges- 
tures, or to be stimulated into such emotions as any 
passion usually produces in it, that passion itself 
never can arise, though its cause should be ever ao 
strongly in action ; though it should be merely men- 



the operation of grief, or fen, or anger, in spite of 
all our effort! to the contrary, and this by inducing 
In the body a disposition contrary lo that which it 



iWing in© Gttttav -.. 

i instances we have given ot u •»* _ 
urt relate to such things at are fitted by nature w 
oduce this sort of tension, either by the primer 
>eration of the mind or the body. With regard U 
jch things as affect by the associated idea of dan 
er, there can be no doubt but that they product 
orror, and act by some modification of that passion 
tnd that terror, when sufficiently violent, raises th< 
emotions of the body just mentioned, can as littl 
be doubted. But, if the sublime is built on terror, < 
some passion like it, which has pain for its objec 
it is previously proper to inquire how any species 
delight can be derived from a cause so apparen 
contrary to it. I say, delight, because, as I hi 
often remarked, it is very evidently different is 
cause, and in its own nature, from actual and poai 
pleasure. 

- unw PAIK CAN BE A CAUSE 
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forming their functions, but takes away the vi- 
gowras tens of film which is requisite for carrying 
on the natural and- neeetsary secretions. At the 
sane time that in this languid and inactive state, 
the nerves are more liable to the most horrid con- 
vulsions than when they are sufficiently braced and 
strengthened. Melancholy, dejection, despair, and 
often self-murder, is the consequence of the gloomy 
view we take of things in this relaxed state of body. 
The best remedy for aU these evils is exercise or fa- 
lour ; and labour is a surmounting of difficulties, an 
exertion of the contracting power of the muscles j 
and, as such, resembles pain, which consists in 
tension or contraction, in every thing but degree. 
Labour is not only requisite to preserve the coarse 
organs in a state fit for their functions ; but it is 
equally necessary to these finer and more delicate 
organs, on which, and by which, the imagination, 
perhaps the other mental powers, act. Since it is 
probable, that not only the inferior parts of the 
soul, as the passions are called, but the understand- 
ing itself, makes use of some fine corporeal instru- 
ments in its operation ; though what they are, and 
where they are, may be somewhat hard to settle ; 
but that it does make use of such, appears from 
hence, that a long exercise of the mental powers 
induces a remarkable lassitude of the whole body ; 
and, on the other hand,that great bodily labour, or 
pain, weakens, and sometimes actually destroys, 
the mental faculties. Now, as a due exercise is es- 
sential to the coarse muscular parts of the constitu- 
tion, and that, without this rousing, they would be- 
come languid and diseased, the very same rule 
holds with regard to those finer parte vi«\xvi% \o«ttr 
Honed : to have them in proper ortat/ta&s tuq&Ou^ 
thsken and worked to a proper debtee. 

02 



\ t «•••--. 



aivn tie c\c or the ear. as thev aw i 
eato organs, the affection approaches 
:o that which has a mfc:«! cause, 
cases, i: the pa:n and terror are so n 
to he actually noxious; if the paia is 
\io'.ex'.ee. and the terror is not convex*! 
rrescnt destruction of the person, as i 
c'.ear the par*.*, whether due or gross 
on* and trov.b'.esoro.e incumbrance. :b 
of prod'-toing ce'. gat*, no: pleasure, 
delightful honvr. a sort of tranqui'.ii 
terror; which, as it bcieag* 10 self i: 
one ox the strongest of all the passio 
:s ihe sub'in^e.* I:s highest degree 
•■:*•!/; the subordinate degrees are a 
and respect, which. S the \ory et» 
words, shew from *hat source thev a 
how they *'. and distinguished from pc 



3T. IX. — WHY VISUAL OBJECTS OF G 
DIMENSIONS ARE SUBLIME. 

ON is performed by having a picture fori 
ays of light which are reflected from the 
ed in one piece, instantaneously, on t 
or last nervous part of the eye. Or, accc 
hers, there is but one point of any c 
Bd on the eye in such a manner as to be 
1 at once; but, by moving the eye, we g« 
h great celerity the several parts of the 
> as to form one uniform piece. If the for 
1 be allowed, it will be considered,t t 
all the light reflected from a large b 
strike the eye in one instant, yet we i 
that the body itself is formed of a 
of distinct points, every one of — l * * 
from everv «»-- 



Autuiv %rc votjr iiiuv*i suiuicu > auu i. 

bility must make them hignly affect* 
ing. Besides, it signifies just noth 
produced, whether a body has its i 
and makes its impression at once ; 
one impression of a point at a ti 
succession of the same or others i 
make them seem united; as is ev 
common effect of whirling about a '. 
piece of wood, which, if done with c 
circle of fire. 

SECT. X.-— UNITY WHY REQUISITE 

It may be objected to this theory, 1 
nerally receives an equal number 
times, and that, therefore, a greal 
affect it by the number of rays, moi 
riety of objects which the eye must 
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no means productive of. mw ; neither has it the 
•Act- of vigorous ted uniform labour. Who- 
•sjfarnae remarked the different effects of tome 
strong exercise, and nbh little piddling action, will 
■HdjHtaud why a teasing fretful employment, 
.whjofcj* once wearies and weakens the body, should 
h n a» n o t h ing great; these sorts of impulses, which 
mr*f«iher teasing than painful, hj continually and 
suddenly altering theirtenor and direction, prevent 
that fall tension, that species of uniform labour, 
which is allied to strong pain, and causes the sub- 
lime. The sum total of things of various kinds, 
though it should equal the number of the uniform 
parts composing some one entire object, is not equal 
in its effects upon the organs of our bodies. Besides 
the one already assigned, there is another very 
strong reason for the difference. The mind in reality, 
hardly ever can attend diligently to more than one 
thing at a time ; if this thing be little, the effect is 
little, and a number of other little objects cannot 
engage the attention ; the mind is bounded by the 
bounds of the object; and what is not attended to, 
and what does not exist, are much the same in the 
effect : but the eye, or the mind (for in this ease 
there is no difference), in great uniform objects, 
does not readily arrive at their bounds ; it has no 
rest, whilst it contemplates them; the image is 
much the same every where : so that every thing 
great by its quantity must necessarily be one, 
simple and entire. 

SECT. XI.— THE ARTIFICIAL INFINITE. 

We have observed, that a species of greatness 
arises from the artificial infinite*, *A&*3n*X*&aa>x&- 
Snite consists in a uniform auweasiwa <& 'p**** 



e cause of tne iuuu^.. 

.ore obvious in the sense of bearing. .&«*%. . . 

ere once for all observe, that an investigation i 

he natural and mechanical causes of our passion 
>esidc8 the curiosity of the subject, gives, if Um 
are discovered, a double strength and lustre to si 
rules we deliver on such matters. When the et 
receives any simple sound, it is struck by a sing 
pulse of the air, which makes the ear-drum and tl 
other membraneous parts vibrate according to t 
nature and species of the stroke. If the stroke 
strong, the organ of hearing suffers a considers 
degree of tension. If the stroke be repeated pr 
soon after, the repetition causes an expectation 
another stroke. And it must be observed, thai 
pectation itself causes a tension. This is appi 
in many animals, who, when they prepare 
hearing any sound, rouse themselves, and prii 
»iiAir ears ; so that here the effect of the sow 

— ••*! hv a new auxiliar* 
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ud die whole body consented with it. The tension 
of the part thus ineroBling at every blow, by the 

in be capable of the sublime ; it U brought just to 
the verge «£ pain. Even when theeause has coaxed, 
the organ* of hearing, being often successively 



BUT if the vibra 


ion be not similar al every im- 




v-Eir be carrieil beyutid the uum- 






a pendulum, ia 


ne way' and it will continue to 


radiate in an ar 


b of the aame circle, nntil the 


known canscs ma 


ke it rest; but if, after first put- 




n one direction, you push it into 


another, it can n 






r move itself, and consequently 


iteanhaoebutth 


effect of that liut motion ; where- 


M, if in the same 


dircetion you act opon it several 



SECT. Kill.— TB 



open one of out. semen, thorecan be very linle dif. 
iinulty m conceiving in what manner they affect the 
ran. To w*y * great d«ul, therefore, upon the oor- 
riaponduig affections of every sense, would toil 
athur to fMgna a, by n MAM ™^Bo6ii».'fl»»» 
in throw any now iight vspou, Vlre atfciW.V,^ ■** 



rodace a grander effect than a uiuu. .. w 
ity disposed in another manner. To avoid the pe 
)lexity of general notions, let us set before our ey< 
3l colonnade of uniform pillars planted in a rigl 
line; let us take our stand in such a manner thi 
the eye may shoot along this colonnade, for it hi 
its best effect in this view. In our present sitni 
lion, it is plain that the rays from the first ronz 
pillar will cause in the eye a vibration of that sp 
cies ; an image of the pillar itself. The pillar ii 
mediately succeeding increases it ; that which f 
lows renews and enforces the impression ; each 
its order, as it succeeds, repeats impulse after : 
pulse, and stroke after stroke, until the eye, 1 
exercised in one particular way, cannot lose f 
object immediately ; and being violently rouse' 
this continued agitation, it presents the mind 
* errand or sublime conception. But instea 
' •""orm Dillars, let us suj 
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pillar, the impression is a a far from continuing as 
it tu at the iciy fint; because, in fact, the sen- 

last ; and it can never of itself resume a tiisnmilar 



fore, /potf 

and'colouri 
inifori 



nil should not Iw a an 
colonnade j since the hi 
ropted ; line* the eye ■ 
thing man uniform cai 
bare wall ii certainly nc 
colonnade of the •sine lei 
altogether difficult to ai 
When we look at a nakei 



ives quickly M ii 



Upon thia principle of succi 
it may be asked, why a long 
me object tl 



a conceived t A lo 

« grand an object ai 
hand height. Itisi 



ofth 






which : 



its progress; 
ay detain it a 
and luting 



effect. The view of a ban waU, if It 
height and length, is undoubtedly grand : but thia 
ii only on* idea, and not a repetition of similar 
ideas ; it is therefore great, not to much upon the 
principle of infinity, M upon that of eafrneu. But 
we are not ao powerfully affected with any one im- 
pulse, unless it be one of a prodigious force indeed, 
as we are with a succession of similar taenia**-, 
because the nerves of the sensory So -uotl^A ■»»■*) 
oh the expression) aaaqoiie ft baMX oi « 



UAKK.NBSS CONSIDE 

It is Mr. Locke's opinion, that c 
tarally an idea of terror; and th 
cessive light is painful to the sen 
est excess of darkness is no ways 
observes, indeed, in another pla 
or an old woman, having once as 
of ghosts and goblins with that • 
ever after becomes painful an< 
imagination. The authority of 
doubtless as great as that of i 
and it seems to stand in the wi 
principle.* We have consider* 
cause of the sublime : and we hi 
sidered the sublime as dependinj 
cation of pain or terror ; so that 
way painful or terrible to any v 
their minds early tainted with sv 
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dom cmi only net by guess ; the boldest ate slag 
gered 5 and be wbo would pray for nothing else to 
wards his defence, is forced to pray for light : 



As lo the association of ghosts and goblins, surely 

ginally id idea of terror, was chosen as a fit scene 
for such terrible representations, than that such re- 
presentations have mads darkness terrible. The 
mind of man very euily slides into an error of the 



Perhaps it may appear, on inquiry, that blackness 
and darkness an in some degree painful by their 

whatsoever. 1 must observe, that tho ideal of 
darkness and blackness are much the same ; and 
'bey differ only in this, that blackness is a mora 
confined ides. Mr. Cheseldcn has given ns a very 
curious story of a boy who had been bom blind, 
and continued so until he was thirteen or fauTOssiv 
yean old; ha >u then coached tor *. »<bb>..'s! 
which operation ha received. YAs usjnX. bsnm^V 



• guv* «. saw — 

posed to arise from any auw... 
pears by the account, to have been particular^ 
sending and sensible for one of his age; and th 
fore it is probable, if the great uneasiness he fel 
the first sight of black had arisen from its connei 
with any other disagreeable ideas, he would hare 
served and mentioned it ; for an idea, disagreei 
only by association, has the cause of its ill effect 
the passions evident enough at the first imprest! 
in ordinary cases, it is indeed frequently lost : 
this is because the original association was n 
very early, and the consequent impression repc 
often. In our instance, there was no time for 
a habit ; and there is no reason to think tha 
ill effects of black on his imagination were 
owing to its connexion with any disagreeable : 
than that the good effects of more cheerful c 
were derived from their connexion with pi 
J wh. nrobably, their effect 
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light: this 
iou9 appcai 



H from the 



:o play before it, and which can bo 
nothing bin OieeiFwlnf spasms produced by its own 
efforts in pursuit "I" lis ulijci'l : several other strong 
impulics "ill produce the idea of light in tho eye, 
besides die substance of licht itself, aa we experi- 
ence on many occasions. Sgine who allow darkness 
to be a cause of the sublime would infer, from the 
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o the radial 



TBble i 



appro 



But though we 
!cvc tiny one rill 



ftqd.ifbeop 

in a dork place, that a very perceivable pain ensues. 
And I have hea.nl same ladies temajV, \bBj.,»*ut* 
having worked a longtime upon agro\mo.tA^i">-cV. 
\heireyea were no pained and weaVewi, *»«"J ,B "** 



can seldom complain ot turn 

SECT. XVIII.— THE EFFECTS OF BLACK NE! 
MODERATED. 

Though the effects of black be painfhl origin] 
we must not think they always continue so. I 
torn reconciles us to every thing. After we h 
been used to the sight of black objects, the te 
abates, and the smoothness and glossiness, or • 
agreeable accident of bodies so coloured, soften 
some measure, the horror and sternness of 
original nature ; yet the nature of the origins 
pression still continues. Black will always 
something melancholy in it, because the sensoi 
always find the change to it, from other cc 
too violent ; or, if it occupy the whole corar 
the sight, it will then be darkness; and wh 
-«i*d of darkness, will be applicable here. I 

" ***** miRht be said to ill 



.,.« as such objects as 
,u complacency, the body is affected, 
ild observe, much in the following ma 
ad reclines something on one side ; th< 
; more closed than usual, and the eye 
with an inclination to the object; the m 
tie opened, and the breath drawn slo 
ow and then a low sigh ; the whole boo 
ted, and the hands fall idly to the sides, 
accompanied with an inward sense of m 
\ languor. These appearances are alwi 
oned to the degree of beauty in the obje 
ensibility in the observer. And this grad 
a the highest pitch of beauty and sens 
en to the lowest of mediocrity and ind 
ind their correspondent effects, ought 
view, else this description will seem c 
which it certainly is not. But from th 
, it is almost impossible *"** ' 



%tm V\»r v*>1 



Newton in the thira inns- . 
tion will, T conceive, appear confirmed Dejw— 
reasonable doubt, if we can shew that such thi 
as we have already observed to be the gen 
constituents of beauty, have each of them, s 
rately taken, a natural tendency to relax the fil 
And if it must be allowed us, that the appear] 
of the human body, when all these constituent! 
united together before the sensory, further fav 
this opinion, we may venture, 1 believe, to 
elude, that the passion called love is product 
this relaxation. By the same method of reas< 
which we have used in the inquiry into the can 
the sublime, we may likewise conclude, tha 
beautiful object presented to the sense, by c 
a relaxation in the body, produces the pasi 
love in the mind ; so, if by any means the j 
should first have its origin in the mind, a rel 
* *^« outward organs will as certainly en> 

' — «»»« cause. 
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lity Is found, almost withou 
bodies that ere by general i 
There can be no doobt that b 



,.,!,.: 



On the contrary, the application of smooth b< 
relax ; gentle stroking with b smooth hand a 
violent pain? and cramps, and relaxes the sum 



.. The <er 



of fse 



smoothly laid, and soft, that ii, when the resist- 
ance is everyway inconsiderable, is a gnat luxury, 
disposing to a universal relaxation, and inducing, 
beyond any thing else, that species of it called sleep, 

ITS NATDHK, 
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Wal 


eraod 


oil, simply consider. 


A,« 


re E*T*a»» 



water acts merely as a simple flu 
the cause of its fluidity is likewis 
relaxing quality; namely , the sm 
pery texture of its parts. The oth 
tastes is oil. This too, when sim 
odorous, colourless, and smooth 
taste. It is smoother than wal 
cases yet more relaxing. Oil is in 
sant to the eye, the touch, and th 
it is. Water is not so grateful ; wl 
on what principle to account fc 
water is not so soft and smooth, 
this oil or water were added a ce 
specific salt, which had a power i 
vous papillae of the tongue into 
motion; as suppose sugar disi 
smoothness of the oil, and the * 
the salt, cause the sense we call 
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nature, afleeta the taste; for a. tingle globe (though 
somewhat pleasant to the feeling), yet, by the regu- 

deviulion of its parti from a right line, it it nothing 
near so pleaaant to the touch as sevor.il globes. 

other : and this pleasure is greatly increased if the 

for this soft variety preventa that wearinest which 
tlie uniform diaposititin of the several globea would 
otherwise produce. Thiu, in sweet liquors, the parti 
of the fiuid vehicle, though most probably round, 
are yet ao minute as to conceal the figure of their 






tequeolly, 



rtofflat.implicityU. 
the taste, resembling the effects of plain smooth 
bodies to the touch ; for, if a body be competed of 
round parts excessively small, and packed pretty 
closely together, the surface will be both to the 
tight and tuuch, at if it were nearly plain and 
smooth. Ititclear, from their unveiling their figure 
to the microscope, that the pnrticlet of sugar are 
considerably larger than those of water or nil ; and 
consequently, that their effects from their round- 

voui papilla of that nice organ the tongue : they 
will induce that sense called sweetness, which in a 

weaker in water i for insipid at they an, water and 
oil an in some degree sweet; and it may be ob- 
served, that insipid thing* of ill kinds approach 
mors nearly to the nature of twtntness than to that 
of any other taste. 



**vmx t ux rrcwuj oi^uiuco buii> 

The Latin duicis, and the Itali 
many cases, the same doable sif 
sweet things are generally relaxii 
oause all such, especially those 
oily, taken frequently, or in i 
very much enfeeble the tone 
Sweet smells, which bear a grea 
tastes, relax very remarkably. Tl 
disposes people to drowsiness; 
effect is further apparent from th 
people of weak nerves receive fr< 
were worth while to examine, wh 
kind, sweet ones, tastes that are 
oils and a] relaxing salt, are not 
aant tastes; for many, which 1 
such, were not at all agreeable ; 
to examine this is, to try what 
nally provided for us, which she 
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a gentle oscillatory motion, a rinnt kbA taNus*,. 
Racking sen children to ileen \w.i.V« 4naa*»iSs»» 
red; there ia indeed Beaten Bn.7 feimt »S.'fe»**W l 

m 



declivities. This will give a bettc 
beautiful, and point out its probabl 
than almost any thing else. On the« 
one is hurried over a rough, rocky 
the pain felt by these sudden inequali 
similar slight feelings, and sounds, t 
to beauty ; and with regard to the fe 
actly the same in its effect, or very ne 
whether, for instance, I move my h 
surface of a body of a certain snap 
such a body is moved along my hand, 
this analogy of the senses home to 
body presented to that sense has suet 
face, that the rays of light reflected f) 
continual insensible deviation from tl 
the weakest (which is always the cai 
gradually unequal), it must be exactly 
effect on the eye and touch ; upon th 
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imal world, and L 
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se, the 


HualiLiL. 


lb at constitute 


beauty may pos 


ably ba 



io things of gi 
arc so united, they constitute a species something 
different both from the sublime and beautiful, which 
I have before called I"ine; but this kind, I imagine, 

Vlft bodies have which are endued wirh the cor- 
respondent qualities of the sublime ; or as the qua- 
lities of beauty have wben united in a small object. 

"I" h i- ulleuion pioduced l»y ];ir^h- bodies, adorned 
with the spoils of beauty, is a tension continually 

crity. But if I were to say how I find ra^uM in- 
fected apon such occasions, \ »Wi\& »■*•} *•* **- 
sabliiac suffers less by being nlnA \o amne cA ' ;,0 " , ' 



vi) •(, uivnu, cAcncu iv iuuuiiy ujv r. 

ness of the terror, which is the nmtu 
of greatneM. Besides the extrao 
every species, the opposite to this, t 
diminutive, ought to be consider! 
merely as such, has nothing contrai 
beauty. The humming bird, botl 
colouring, yields to none of the wi 
which it is the least; and perhaps 1 
hanced by his smallness. But th< 
which when they are extremely si 
<if ever) beautiful . There is a d wa 
and women, which is almost con 
and massive in comparison of their 1 
present us with a very disagree** 
should a man be found not above t 
high, supposing such a person to hi 
of his body of a delicacy suitable 
and otherwise endued with the com 
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e let 



suppose a giant the object of love. When 

naturally aline* lo that size are those of tyranny, 
cruelly, injustice, and every thing horrid and 
■trominaMr, Wepainttbegian; ravaging the coun- 
try, plundering the innocent traveller, and after- 
ward gorged with his half -living flesh : such arc 
Polyphemus, Cams, and others, who make 90 great 
a figure in romances and heroic poems. Tin event 
with the greatest satisfaction, istheir 



moltit 



appea 



eatb. 



rengtht, 

,t the author, 



it is another hurried by war 
of hi! hride, young and fai 
field, who melts us by his ui 
snj qua 



h which the Iliad i* 
1 remarkable for hi 

, so well read in h 
lould. It is Simoi* 



filled. 






any grea 



Willi ivl, id 



served, that Homer 1 
fate he has designed 
finitely more of the 1 

the Trojans, the pus: 
pity is 



and if I 



lay say d. 



irivelj feeble ; Uia cuita^e iw^ieVwi 



t wholly beside our pu.,. , 

to shew that objects of great dimensions are u 

•mpatible with beauty, the more incompatible a 

ley are greater ; whereas the small, if ever the 

til of beauty, this failure is not to be attributed t 

aeir size. 

SECT. XXV.— OP COLOUR. 

With regard to colour, the disquisition is almo 
infinite ; but, I conceive, the principles laid dov 
in the beginning of this part are sufficient to accou 
for the effects of them all, as well as for the agr 
able effects of transparent bodies, whether fluid 
solid. Suppose I look at a bottle of muddy liqt 
of a blue or red colour : the blue or red rays can 
pass clearly to the eye, but are suddenly and 
equally stopped by the intervention of little ops 
bodies, which, without preparation, change the i 
: * ***> into one disagreeable in its 
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may ha heightened by the common principles 
other thiDgs, if the shape of the glass which hoi 
the transparent liquor be so judiciously varied is 

weakened and strengthened with all the varic 
which judgment, in affairs of this nature, shall Bt 
gest. On a review of all that has been said of ll 
enacts, aa well as the causes of both, it will appe 
that tha sublime and beautiful are built on pri 



iwsofthatcon- 
jlishcd between 
> of bodies, and 
linds. Palming 
■ the superadded 






SECT. II.— THE COMMON EFFECT 
NOT BY RAISING IDEAS OF Tl 

THE common notion of the power c 
eloquence, as well as that of words 
conversation, is, that they affect the i 
ing in it ideas of those things for whic 
appointed them to stand. To examine 
this notion, it may be requisite to < 
words may be divided into three sort! 
are such as represent many simple id< 
nature, to form some one determinate 
as man, horse, tree, castle, &c. These 
gate word*. The second are they that i 
simple idea of such compositions, and 
red, blue, round, square, and the like. 
simple abstract words. The third are 
are formed by a union, an arbitrary u 
the others, and of the various relati 
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passions, they do noi derive il 1 




lotion raised in the mind of the t! 




y stand. As composition! they 




rea, and hardly came, 1 think, 
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rise notions of the parLicular mod 
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iking, together with the mixed or 



another, and then into thi 






ertes than may be at 

ml idea emerges to 

ghl, before you come to discover any thlnj Hit 

when yon have made such a discovery rf the m 



lot 






irrly 



ling of this 
n the ordinary ways of eonvcr- 
: all necessary that it should. 



or event! ; aud, being applied in sucl 
cases, that we know rrndiUl.s \-.j-\nv. 
iftej- bflong, they produce it. Umm 



«a UCAUIC* 



SECT. III.— GENERAL WORDS BEFO 

Mr. Locke has somewhere ohserv 
usual sagacity, that most general wor 
longing to virtue and vice, good and evi 
are taught before the particular modes 
which they belong, are presented to th 
with them the love of the one and th 
of the other ; for the minds of childre 
tile, that a nurse, or any person aboi 
seeming pleased or displeased with a 
even any word, may give the disposi 
child a similar turn. When, afterward 
occurrences in life come to be appi 
words, and that which is pleasant o 
under the name of evil, and what is 
to nature is called good and virtuous, a 
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.e breath of otben 
hard to repeat certain sets of words, though owned 

degree affected, especially if a warm and affecting 

These words, hy having no application, ought to be 
unoperative; but when words, commonly sacred to 
great occasions, are used, we are affected by them 
evenwithontlheoccaaions.When'worrts.whicHhBve 

not rightly agree with each other, tbestyle is called 
bombast. And it require!, in several cues, much 
good sense and experience to be guarded against the 
force of such language ; for, when propriety is 
neglected, a greater nnmberof these affecting words 
may be taken into the service, and a greater va- 
riety may be indulged in combining them. 



If words have all their possible extent of power, 
three effects arise in the mind of the hearer. The 
first is the sound; the second, the yulwe, or repre- 
sentation of the thing signified hy the sound ; the 
third is the affection of the soul produced by one or 
by both of the foregoing. Compounded aottract 
words, of which we have been speaking (honour, 
justice, liberty, and the like) produce the first and 
the last of these effects, but not the second. Simple 
diffracts are used to signify some one simple idea 
without much adverting toothers which may chancfl 
to attend it, as bine, green, hot, cold, aud the lite-. 
these an capable of affecting ail Oron, qI<&>« v»- 
poset of words; u trie sggregeM n<*t4»> "**' 



uiuos auv buvu |«i\>vtatv «• iwia«>u| »»• 

there is most commonly a particula 
imagination for that purpose. Bat 
words operate, as I said of the compo 
not by presenting any image to the 
having, from use, the same effect o 
tioned, that their original has wh< 
Suppose we were to read a passage 
'The river Danube rises in a moist a 
ous soil in the heart of Germany, wh 
and fro, it waters several principalis 
ing into Austria, and leaving the wa 
it passes into Hungary; there, wit! 
augmented by the Saave and the I 
Christendom, and rolling through 1 
countries which border on Tartary 
many mouths into the Black Sea.' I 
tion many things are mentioned, 
rivers, cities, the sea. &c. But let am 
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nncr ii to answer the purposes of lil 



that 



d to |Kniide BC 
ed by words fro 
id yet harder to 



cethem' 






boan odd subject of dispute with any inell. whether 
he has idcasin his mind or not. Of thi«, at tint view, 
— " ■" ''■' * — m, ought to judge with. 



thing 



Ten requires a good deal of i 
ighly satisfied on this hea 



ie pouibiliiy the: 



iving any idea of the things 
— -1 yet afterward be capable 



t of i 



: Black lock, a poet 
eased with the 
ill objects with 



. perfect light can describe t 
i spirit and justness than this blind man ; 
t _„« n . ~uiM> h. .ti-ibuted to his having 
Igs he describes than 
Mr. Speoce, in an 
cii u« uu written to tU>\ 'wTu 
reasons »et j wgenouV] , «A. \. '«»- 



adearer conception of th( 
elegant preface which ha hi 



r*»w, **w»i 



••** ©» r- 



seeing in its full perfection. Here i 
less as much affected by his own 
any that reads them can be; and y< 
with this strong enthusiasm by thin 
neither has, nor can possibly havi 
ther than that of a bare sound : an 
those who read his works be affect 
manner that he was, with as little o 
of the things described ? The secon 
Mr. Sanderson, professor of math 
university of Cambridge. This lei 
acquired great knowledge in natural 
astronomy, and whatever sciences 
mathematical skill. What was the i 
nary, and the most to try my purpc 
cellent lectures upon light and co 
man taught others the theory of the 
they had, and which he himself ox 
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thing hut what we do every day in common dis- 
course. When I wrote this last sentence , and used 
the words every day and common discourse, 1 hud 

nor of men in conference «iih each other; nor do 
I imagine that the reader "ill have any such ideas 
on reading it. Neither, when I spoke of red, or 
bine and green, as well a! MfcUlgibility, had I 
theae several colours, or the rays of light passing 
into a different medium, and there diverted from 

images. I know very well til :: I Itio !iLinrl p'.'.:r ;si"; 

ordinary conversation or reading, it ia very rarely 
that ant image at all is excited in the mind. If 
I lay, ' 1 shall go to Italy next summer,' I am 
well understood. Yet, I believe, nobody has by 
this painted in his imagination the exact figure of 
the speaker passing by land or by water, or both ; 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes in a carriage ; 
with all the particulars of the journey. Still less 
has he any idea' of Italy, the country to which 1 
proposed to go; or of the greenness of the fln!d«, 
the ripening of the fruits, add the warmth of the 
air, with the change from this to a different season, 
which are the Idea* for whWh the word itatour ia 
substituted : but least of all has he any Image from 
the word nen; forthi) word stands for the idea of 






with the Mclnatoi 



id sorely the man #ho'*»yi itrrt nswmer, has no 
images of such a "succession and snch an exclusion. 
In short, it is not only of ideas which are commonly 
called abstract, and of which tu> tmng<a «. aV> ws 
6e formed, but liven of particulM wsaVMstwr*..*™- 
we convene without h»Vin E ami *&«*. <A*i*».' l *=' 

m 



n «w» *■ mo uivH puwenoi oi ail po 

. menu, would frequently lose its fore* 

its propriety and consistency, if the se 

were always excited. There is i 

in the whole iEneid, a more grand ; 

passage than the description of Vulca 

JEtna., and the works that are ther 

Virgil dwells particularly on the fori 

thunder, which he describes unfinisl 

hammers of the Cyclops. But what a 

pies of this extraordinary composition 

Tres imbris tortl radios, trei nobla aqnow 
Addiderant; rutili tres ignis et alitis austi 
Fulgores nunc terriflcos sonltumque metu 
Miscebant operi, flamntisque seqoacibus I 

This seems to be admirably sublim 
attend coolly to the kind of sensible : 
a combination of ideas of this sort m 
chimeras of madmen cannot appear n 
absurd than anr.h n ni/»+u*A > < T*k»^ - 
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10 do real picture is formed ; nut is 
cscripiioaat all Lho less upon this 
t said of Helen by Priam and the 
old men of bis couucil, is generally thought to give 
oj the highest possible idea of that fatal beauty : 



the effect of the < 



I°«**i ;1 '*/7t 



i C *x"'""i. 



beauty ; nothing which can in the lea 
any precise idea of her person : but 
much more touched by this manner of 
her, than by those long and laboured 
' " ' kether handed d 



formed by fancy, which are to bo met with in some 
authors. I am sore It affects me much more than 
the minnte description which Spenser has given of 
Belphcbe; though 1 own that there are pans in 
that description, as then are in alt the descriptions 
of that eicellent writer, extremely Gee and poetical. 
The terrible picture which Lucretius has drawn of 
Religion, in order to display the magoanimity of his 
philosophical hero in opposing her, is thought to be 
designed with great boldness and spirit : 



well as painting doea : their bruin* 
rather by sympathy than imitation j 
ther the effect of things on the mind 
or of others, than to present a cla 
things themselves. This is their n 
province, and that in which they sac 

SECT. VI.— POETRY HOT STR1 
IMITATIVE ART. 

Henoe we may observe, that poeti 
most general sense, cannot with stri 
called an art of imitation. It is indee 
so far as it describes the manners « 
men, which their words can express 
motut effort interprete lingua: there i 
tation ; and all merely dramatic poetr 
Bat descriptive poetry operates chiel 
Hon : by the means of sounds, which 1 
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ihlteli 


>qu*uee and poetry are as capable, my indeed | 




note, capable, of making deep and li 






■lis, than any other arts, and even than nature 


llielf i 


n very mans cases. And this ariaei 


| chiefly 


from these three uuhi: Firat.that we lak 




iraordinary part in the passions of others, 


ind that 




: easily aliecMd and brought into sj 






tokens which ore shewn of them; a 


nd there 




lokcot which can express all the 




mm 


i of most passions so fully as words : 


aothat 



jsnn speaks upon any subject, be cf 
nvey the subject to you, but likewise the manner 
which he it himself affected by it. Certain it is, - 
it the influence of most things on our passions is 
t so much from the things themselves, as front 
r opinions concerning llicin; and iheac again de- 
nu>very much on the opinions of otber men, con- 
y able, foe toe. most part, by words only. Secondly, 
ore are many things of a very affecting nature, 



™hi 


eni 


errresanl 


them often 


do ; and thus tbey have 




ipp 


wtunily 


of making 








oot in the mind, whilst the idea nf the reality 










, perhaps, never really 










lomit is, notwithstand- 
















lanyids 




ir been at all presented 








r an " Y m" v 


but by words, as God , 


■jbj 




fefflt,. 




Ml, all of which have, 


how 




r, a gn 






Thirdly, by word* we have i 


t in onr power to make 



e cannot possibly do other, 
wise. By this power of combining, we are able, by 
the addition of wall chosen cuenxowuuvun.ui ^v- 

a nHwJjfe and forea tetbo arro^l* uW,et>.. ^V*" 1 " 



sensible image did ; which is all I c 
picture of Priam dragged tothealturt 
murdered, if it were well executed, ^ 
edly be very moving; buttherearev. 
circumstances which it could never 
Sanguine fodentem quos ipse mere* 
As a farther instance, let us considc 
MUton, where be describes the trav< 
angels through their dismal habitat 

O'er many a dark and dreary** 1 

JJn^W.'d, ind many a rejrkm < iolorou 
rwf? £an« a frozen, many a fiery Alp , 
£o?k.?S?e*, WftnU *■* an< 
A unhrewe of death. 

Here is displayed the force of unioi 
Rocta, cares, lakes, dem, boga, lew, an 

which yet would lose the greatest p 

if they were not the 



— ~* icgaras the 

ldmg; the latter belongs to the passio, 
t describes a thing as it is ; the other <k 
s it is felt. Now, as there is a moving t 
ce, an impassioned countenance, an a 
Lure, which affect independently of the 
at which they are exerted ; so there are ' 
certain dispositions of words, which, 
diarly devoted to passionate subjects, ai 
s used by those who are under the infl 
ny passion, touch and move us more 
> which far more clearly and distinctly 
the subject matter. We yield to symr, 
we refuse to description. The truth is 
1 description, merely as naked descrip 
h ever so exact, conveys so poor and ins 
an idea of the thing described, that it c( 
ly have the smallest effect, if the speaker 
'I in to his aid those modes of sverrh * 
i Strom* •«'• is—-'' 



tneretore express themselves in ; 
passionate manner. — If the aff 
veyed, it will work its effect with 
often without any idea at all of t 
originally given rise to it. 

It might he expected, from 
subject, that I should consider p 
the sublime and beautiful, mo 
must be observed, that in this 
often and well handled already 
design to enter into the critici 
and beautiful in any art, but to a) 
such principles as may tend to a 
guish, and to form a sort of st 
which purposes I thought might 
an inquiry into the properties of 
turc as raise love and astonisl 
by shewing in what manner the 

duce thfiRft nasQinna "WnrAa »»«i 



I 



